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Mircea Eliade | RECENT 
WORKS ON 
SHAMANISM 


A REVIEW ARTICLE 


Since the publication of our book Le Chamanisme et les techniques 
archaiques de l’extase (Paris: Payot, 1951, 447 pp.), a rather significant 
number of works on various forms and aspects of shamanism have 
been issued. We tried to mention those that were accessible to us at the 
time that the Italian, German, and Spanish translations of our book 
were brought out.! But especially when preparing the English transla- 
tion have we been able to use most of these recent publications. The 
English translation can be considered as a second edition—a revised, 
improved, and enlarged edition—of our Chamanisme.? In this review 


1 The Italian translation has been slightly abridged: Lo Sciamanismo e le tecniche 
dell’estasi, trans. C. d’Altavilla (Rome: Fratelli Bocca Editori, 1954, 380 pp.). A 
number of corrections and additions have been entered into the German transla- 
tion: Schamanismus und archaische Ekstasetechnik, trans. Inge Köck (Zurich: 
Rascher Verlag, 1957, 480 pp.), and into the Spanish translation: El chamanismo y 
las técnicas arcaicas del éxtasis, trans. Ernestina de Champourcin (Mexico—Buenos 
Aires: Fondo de Cultura Económica, 1960, 454 pp.). 


2 Translated by W. R. Trask, the book will appear in 1962 in the ‘‘Bollingen 
Series,” New York. Our first article on this subject dates from 1945: ‘‘Le problème 
du chamanisme,” Revue de l’histoire des religions, CXXXI (1946), 5-52. See also 
“Shamanism,” in Forgotten Religions, ed. Vergilius Ferm (New York, 1949), pp. 
297-308; ‘‘Einführende Betrachtungen über den Schamanismus,”’ Paideuma, V 
(1951), 87-97; “Techniques de l’extase et langages secrets,” Istituto Italiano per il 
Medio ed Estremo Oriente, Conferenze, II (Rome, 1953), 23 pp.; “Shamanism and 
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article we want to present and, insofar as is possible, to discuss what is 
essential in the bibliography published since 1950 and also those very 
few earlier contributions that were inaccessible to us when writing Le 
Chamanisme. 

Although shamanism is a specifically Siberian religious phenome- 
non, it is not limited to central and northern Asia. It is met with, for 
example, in the two Americas, in southeast Asia, in Oceania, in India, 
in Tibet, in China, and traces of shamanic beliefs and techniques can 
be discovered among certain Indo-European peoples. (The only con- 
tinent where shamanism is a rather rare phenomenon is Africa.) There 
is an extensive literature on all these forms and aspects of shamanism 
but no single work on the whole. By writing our book, we wanted to 
fill this gap and to present a complete morphology of shamanism, tak- 
ing into consideration all its manifestations in the world and in the 
course of history. We approached the subject as a historian of re- 
ligions, and not as a specialist in one of the many branches of philology, 
neither as an ethnologist nor as a sociologist. That is to say, we did not 
try to take the place of the experts in Altai languages, or of the Sinolo- 
gists, or of the specialists in Indonesian ethnology; but we utilized the 
results of their research, and we endeavored to integrate and articulate 
them in a total picture. After all, all the admirable ethnographical 
monographs, the thousands of pages of facts and observations, were 
published in the hope that they would be read, thought about, and 
used not only by the specialists but also by scholars of adjacent dis- 
ciplines and by those whose function can be called ‘‘generalizing.”’ 

Out of its Siberian context, the term “shaman” is sometimes used 
in the broad sense of medicine man, magician, soothsayer. This may 
cause confusion, for, although the shaman is a medicine man (because 
he does make efforts to cure the sick), not all medicine men are sha- 
mans in the sense that they practice ecstasy. Similarly, the shaman is 
not necessarily a magician or soothsayer, although cases are known in 
which he is or becomes one. This is why we thought it useful to limit 
the term “shaman” to those among the various “‘specialists of the 
sacred” (medicine men, magicians; contemplative, inspired, and pos- 
sessed people, etc.) who know how to employ ecstasy for the bene- 
fit of the community. Ecstasy always involves a trance, whether 
“symbolic” or pretended or real, and the trance is interpreted as a 


? 


Indian Yoga Techniques,” in Forms and Techniques of Altruistic and Spiritual 
Growth: A Symposium, ed. Pitirim A. Sorokin (Boston, 1954), pp. 63-70; see also 
the passages related to shamanism in our books Le Yoga (1954), Forgerons et 
alchimistes (1956), and Birth and Rebirth (1958), which have been quoted in the 
course of this article. 
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temporary abandonment of the body by the soul of the shaman. Dur- 
ing ecstasy, the soul of the shaman is thought to ascend to Heaven, 
to descend to the other world (to the netherworld) or to travel far 
away into space. The shaman undertakes these mystic voyages far the 
first time during his initiation, and afterward (1) in order to search for 
the soul of the sick (in space, in the netherworld, in exceptional cases 
in Heaven); (2) in order to bring the soul of the sacrificed animal to 
Heaven and to offer it to the Gods (central Asia, Siberia), or to ask a 
blessing from the celestial Gods (South America), or to perform the 
initiation of a novice (Australia), or to visit the Moon or another 
celestial sphere (Eskimoes), etc.—in all these cases, we are dealing 
with an ascension; (3) finally, in order to lead the soul of the dead to 
his new dwelling place in the netherworld (the descensus ad inferos of 
the shaman-psychopompos). Since the “ecstasy” (trance, “losing one’s 
soul,” losing consciousness) seems to form an integral part of the hu- 
man condition, just like anxiety, dream, imagination, etc., we did not 
deem it necessary to look for its “origin” in a particular culture or in a 
particular historical moment. As an experience, ecstasy is a non-his- 
torical phenomenon; it is a primordial phenomenon in the sense that it 
is coextensive with human nature. Only the religious interpretation 
given to ecstasy and the techniques designed to prepare it or facili- 
tate it are historical data. That is to say, they are dependent on vari- 
ous cultural contexts, and they change in the course of history. 

We posed the hypothesis that ecstasy as ascension preceded 
ecstasy as descensus ad inferos on two grounds. First, dreams and 
visions related to ascensions are universally attested and are much 
more numerous than dreams and visions involving a descensus ad 
inferos. Second, “flight” and “magic flight” are universally known; 
they form an integral part of all mythologies and all folklore of the 
world (the ‘‘magic flight” is probably the oldest narrative motif). The 
first signification, namely, the ascension ecstasy, is more “Immedi- 
ate”; it is directly apprehended and it does not necessarily imply a 
theory. The interpretation of ecstasy as a descensus ad inferos pre- 
supposes an ideology and a technique: one descends to the nether- 
world in order to go through the initiatory death and to gain rebirth 
as a new man. But the pattern of initiatory death and resurrection, 
although very widespread and very archaic, does not seem to be a 
primordial phenomenon. It suffices to study the morphology of pu- 
berty initiation to establish the fact that, in the most archaic societies 
(Australia, Fuegians), the “death” of the neophyte is indicated by 
symbols (darkness, stay in the jungle, circumcision), while in the more 
developed societies (Melanesia, Africa, North America) it is denoted 
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in an increasingly concrete way (tortures, burial, fainting, rituals in 
which the neophytes are equated with ghosts, etc.).3 

Shamanism is inextricably related to phenomena of ‘‘possession.”’ 
Some authors are even inclined to see in “‘possession”’ the constitutive 
element of shamanism; consequently, they consider ecstasy (ascen- 
sion, descensus, horizontal voyage) a secondary phenomenon. It seems 
difficult to us to accept such a hypothesis. It is true that ‘possession’ 
is an archaic and universal phenomenon, but we see no reason to draw 
the conclusion that the experience of possession preceded the experi- 
ence of ecstasy. On the contrary, it is understandable how ‘‘posses- 
sion” could develop from an ecstatic experience: while the soul (or the 
‘principal soul”) of the shaman was on its voyage in the higher or 
lower worlds, ‘‘spirits” could take possession of his body. It is difficult 
to imagine an inverse process; for, once the spirits have taken ‘‘posses- 
sion”’ of the shaman, the personal ecstasy—that is, his soul’s ascension 
to Heaven or its descension to the netherworld—is precluded. In that 
case, it is the “spirits” that entail and crystallize the religious experi- 
ence by their ‘‘possession.”’ Obviously, this priority of ecstasy (trance) 
in regard to possession is of a psychological order; we are not able to 
point out the exact historical moment when ‘‘possession”’ was substi- 
tuted for ecstasy. Both types of mystic experience are “‘primordial.”’ 
But it is important to point out why shamanism cannot be “deduced”? 
from the experience of possession. For the rest, as we demonstrated in 
our book, possession seems to be a secondary phenomenon in regions 
that are under the sway of shamanism strictu sensu (Siberia); further, 
there is a certain “facility” and a certain “automatism” in the phe- 
nomenon of possession that are in contrast with the discipline, the 
self-control, and the concentration of the real shaman; finally, there are 
broad cultural zones (Melanesia, Polynesia) where possession is a 
spontaneous and rather frequently encountered phenomenon at the 
fringes of the sphere of the “‘specialists of the sacred” with hardly any 
relation to shamanism as such. 

We do not intend to bring to mind here all the elements that are 
essential to shamanism. We only insisted on ecstasy in the first place, 
because ecstasy is the characteristic feature of shamanism that all by 
itself distinguishes shamanism from other types of magico-religious 
experiences, and, in the second place, because most of the works pub- 
lished since 1950 dealt with this problem directly or indirectly. 

Wilhelm Schmidt amply discussed the shamanism of the pastoral 
peoples of central and northern Asia in the last four volumes of his 


3 See Birth and Rebirth: The Religious Meanings of Initiation in Human Culture 
(New York, 1958). 
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monumental Ursprung der Gottesidee, Volumes IX-XII (Münster, 
1949-55).4 Volume XII contains a “Synthese der Schamanismen der 
innerasiatischen Hirtenvoélker’” (pp. 615-761); it presents the conclu- 
sions of the learned author on the structure and the history of central 
Asiatic shamanism. The original form of central Asiatic shamanism is, 
for Schmidt, that form which is presented by the “black shamans”; it 
involves ecstasy, and this ecstasy was interpreted as a voyage in the 
land of the dead (cf. XII, 624). The “white shaman,” by contrast, did 
not achieve ecstasy; Schmidt does not consider him “ein echter 
Schaman” and proposes to call him a Himmelsdiener (ibid., pp. 696 ff., 
365, 634-35). The “white shaman” is, according to the author, the 
result of a reaction of the pastoral peoples to the “black” shamanism 
of the ecstatic type. This Himmelsdiener undertakes a symbolic voyage 
to Heaven, but without losing consciousness, says Schmidt. The 
“white shaman” may be compared to an actor who plays his role 
rather than to a mystic properly so called. 

It seems to us that this interpretation is due, on the one hand, to 
Father Schmidt’s personal conception of religion in general and of 
mystic experience in particular; on the other hand, it is due to his 
theory about the origin and age of the pastoral cultures in central Asia. 
Father Schmidt, being the good rationalist that he was, could in no 
way accept a religious experience that involved “losing one’s con- 
sciousness.” It is probable that the existing deviations of shamanic 
trance raised his suspicions about ecstasy. But we know that 
deviations take part in the formation of every religious form, no 
matter how simple. 

Furthermore, the distinction between “black” and “white” sha- 
mans is neither essential nor general. Such a dichotomy is not found 
everywhere. Central Asiatic and Siberian shamans know the ascension 
to Heaven as well as the descent to the netherworld, although there 
are also “‘specialists’’ in these two types of ecstatic voyages. Finally, 
we should recall that Schmidt’s theory on the origin of the pastoral 
peoples of central Asia is no longer accepted by the majority of 
scholars. The domestication of the reindeer, brought about by the 
paleo-Siberian hunters, served as a model for the domestication of the 
horse, according to Schmidt’s theory; this domestication of the horse 


41 IX, 242-72, 278-341, 354-98 (Tatars of Altai), 685-708, 771-79 (Tatars 
Abakan); X, 94-100 (Mongols), 391-436, 438-41 (Buriat), 578-626, 667-71 (Tun- 
gus), 722-45 (Yukagirs); XI, 270-347 (Yakuts), 506-46, 692-95 (Yeniseians), 
616-74, 679-89 (Tungus). W. Schmidt had already analyzed the ‘‘Schamanistische 
Elemente der innerasiatischen Reitervélker’ in the second volume of his work 
Rassen und Völker in Vorgeschichte und Geschichte des Abendlandes (Lucerne, 1946), 
pp. 196-208. 
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would have taken place in central Asia.’ But it has been shown that 
the oldest traces of domestication do not appear in central Asia but in 
a rather limited region bordering on the civilizations of the Near 
East.§ If this is correct, “white shamanism” can no longer be regarded 
as a creation of the pastoral cultures, for, in Schmidt’s thought, it was 
not of such recent origin. 

These observations do not diminish the merit of the six hundred 
pages that Schmidt devoted to his presentation and analysis of the 
various forms of central Asiatic shamanism. Although the great eth- 
nologist did not know Russian, he made use of some works by Russian 
scholars that had been translated especially for him by his faithful col- 
laborators of the Anthropos Institute in Posieux, Switzerland. But he 
had no access, of course, to the majority of the Russian ethnological 
and archeological literature written after 1940. 

Schmidt’s theories, in relation to the views that we unfolded in our 
Chamanisme, have been described and discussed by Dominik Schröder, 
“Zur Struktur des Schamanismus (mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
des lamaistischen Gurtum})” (Anthropos, L [1955], 848-81). (An 
equally interesting review of Le Chamanisme is given by the same 
author in Anthropos, XLVIII [1953], 671-78.) Schröder holds that 
Schmidt did not give enough credit to ecstasy, while we ourselves 
did not attribute to the phenomenon of possession the importance 
that it should have. Both experiences are equally constitutive for 
shamanism; ecstasy and possession are not contrasts but two aspects 
of the same reality (p. 862). The shaman’s soul travels to the Jenseits 
during the ecstasy, while, during the possession, the Jenseits is brought 
to earth (p. 879). Ecstasy is related to what Schröder calls Wan- 
derideologie, and this implies a precise cosmological conception (tri- 
partite conception of the Universe: Heaven, Earth, Underworld). Pos- 

5 See, especially, W. Schmidt, “Zu den Anfängen der Herdentierzucht,’’ 


oo für Ethnologie, LXXVI (1951), 1-41, 201-4, and Rassen und Völker, 
, 102-207. 


6 See, e.g., K. Jettmar, “Zu den Anfängen der Rentierzucht,” Anthropos, 
XLVII (1952), 737-66 and, by the same author, “Entstehung der Reiterkulturen,”’ 
in A. Randa, Handbuch der Weltgeschichte, I (Olten, 1953), cols. 341-48. Professor 
Franz Hanéar has recently tried to resume and correct W. Schmidt’s thesis in his 
monumental work, Das Pferd in préhistorischer und früher historischer Zeit (Vienna, 
1955). His main argument is the presence of the domesticated reindeer in southern 
Siberia by 1500 B.c. (op. cit., pp. 287 ff.). Among the proofs collected by Hantar, 
the most convincing one is the presence of the remains of reindeers in the higher 
basin of the Lena, in tombs dating, according to Sosnovskij’s chronology, from 1700 
to 1200 B.c. But K. Jettmar, in his review of Hanéar’s work (Central Asiatic Stud- 
tes, III [1957], 155-60), has published a letter from the greatest specialist in 
Siberian archeology, A. P. Okladnikov, which affirms that Sosnovskij made an 
error and that the tombs should be dated from the seventh to the fifth century 
B.C. (zbzd., p. 158). In this case the theory of Schmidt and Hanéar, of course, loses 
its most solid argument. 
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session is related to a Verwandlungsideologie, which is dominated by 
the belief in a soul (p. 859). The most important contribution of this 
valuable report is the evaluation of the phenomenon of possession. 
The author shows clearly that “possession” as a religious experience 
has a certain grandeur. What matters, eventually, is that the ‘‘spirits’’ 
are incorporated, that is to say, the “spiritual world” is made present, 
living, concrete. Henceforward, this positive value of possession, lu- 
cidly demonstrated as it is by Schréder’s analysis, will have to be 
taken into account. 

After a series of studies on the various aspects of Siberian sha- 
manism that unfortunately are not easily accessible,’ Professor Dr. 
Hans Findeisen has now published his long-awaited book, Schamanen- 
tum, dargestellt am Beispiel der Besessenhettspriester nordasiatischer 
Volker (Stuttgart, 1957). The subtitle of the book defines the position 
of the author: the north Asiatic shaman is for him a priest who is pos- 
sessed by the spirits. The shaman is not a magician, but a spiritual 
guide, a physician, an artist, and he is all this thanks to his function as 
medium and to his spiritualistic experience (p. 14). Over and against 
the opinion of Schmidt and of Schröder, Findeisen holds that the 
Altaic shaman can be called a “‘priest,’’ because he leads the soul of the 
sacrificed animal in the great horse sacrifice to the highest Heaven to 
offer it to God (p. 200). The shaman is distinct from the other priests, 
however, by his spiritualistic trance, that is, by his capacity to be pos- 
sessed by spirits (p. 201). The spiritualistic trance is identical with 
ecstasy, according to Findeisen (pp. 8, 179 ff., 236-37, and passim). 
Historically, north Asiatic shamanism is derived from the magic of the 
paleolithic hunters. The Tierschicht is the most archaic element of 
shamanism (chap. II, pp. 18-33). One cannot state precisely when the 
paleolithic magician became a real shaman, that is, a priest possessed 
by spirits. In prehistory the magician was possessed by the ‘“‘souls” of 
animals (p. 199, with reference to Lascaux). 

The book of Findeisen is valuable for its ample documentation. He 
presents quite a number of examples chosen from Russian ethnograph- 


7 Most of these studies appeared in the series Abhandlungen und Aufsätze aus 
dem Institut fiir Menschen- und Menschheitskunde (Augsburg). To be mentioned 
are ‘‘Spiritistisch-mediumnistische Grundlagen des nordasiatischen Schamanen- 
tums” (No. 1, 1949, 5 pp.); ‘“‘Sibirisches Schamanentum und Magie. Mit einem kl. 
Lexikon parapsychologischer und ethnologischer Fachausdriicke” (No. 3, 1953, 
52 pp.); “‘Besessene als Priester” (No. 5, 1954, 8 pp., 10 figs. in the text); “W. G. 
Bogoras Schilderung zweier schamanischer Séances der Kiisten-Tschuktschen, 
Nordostsibirien” (No. 38, 1956, 33 pp.); ““Okkulte Begebnisse im schamanistischen 
Raum” (No. 41, 1956, 8 pp.); “Die ‘Schamanenkrankheit’ als Initiation” (No. 45, 
1957, 37 pp.). Cf. also Das Tier als Gott, Dimon und Ahne. Eine Untersuchung über 
das Erleben des Tieres in der Altmenschkeit (Stuttgart: Cosmos. Gesellschaft der 
Naturfreunde, 1956, 80 pp.). 
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ical literature (but his sources stop by 1935; e.g., he does not make use 
of the research work done by A. F. Anisimov, L. P. Potapov, S. I. 
Ivanov, and others). If the works of G. V. Ksenofontov and A. A. 
Popov had not already been translated by A. Friedrich and G. Bud- 
druss, Findeisen’s book could be considered the main source of knowl- 
edge, for those who do not know Russian, concerning the ‘“‘initiatory 
disease” of shamans. Even as it is now, Findeisen’s Shamanentum 
contains the amplest and most articulate information on Siberian sha- 
manism that is available at present. In some well-substantiated notes 
the author discusses the views of Schmidt, Eliade, and Schréder about 
shamanic ecstasy, trance, and possession (pp. 236 ff.). 

In his study “Zur phaseologischen Stellung des Schamanismus’’ 
(Ural-altaische Jahrbücher, XX XI [1959], 456-85), L. Vajda under- 
takes a systematization of the data related to Siberian shamanism in 
order to arrive at a more accurate statement of its origin and chronol- 
ogy. He presents a comprehensive picture of the elements that consti- 
tute Siberian shamanism: the ritual ecstasy (pp. 458-61), the therio- 
morphic auxiliary spirits and the Tiermutter (pp. 461-63), the call to 
shamanism (pp. 464-68), the voyage to the other world (pp. 469-70), 
the cosmology (pp. 470-71), the fights between shamans (pp. 471-73), 
the shaman’s costume and drum (pp. 473-74). The author admits that 
there are also other characteristic elements that have not been sufficient- 
ly studied yet by students: the relations between shamans and black- 
smiths, the political role of shamans, the relations between shamanism 
and fertility cults, etc. (p. 476). Vajda rightly concludes that Siberian 
shamanism represents the integration of a series of ideas and religious 
techniques that are separately met with also outside the shamanistic 
world. In theory, one can construct two hypotheses concerning these 
ideas and religious techniques: (1) they belong to one and the same 
culture, or (2) they form a part of different cultures. The first hypothe- 
sis must be rejected; in fact, the constitutive elements of what forms 
shamanism differ in age and origin: the ritual ecstasy is virtually time- 
less (it is found everywhere, and, as Eliade maintains, it forms an 
integral part of the human condition); the theriomorphic auxiliary 
spirits and the alter ego in the form of an animal are specific beliefs of 
archaic hunters’ cultures; the call to shamanism (with ecstatic ele- 
ments) may in its structure belong as well to the hunters’ cultures as to 
the proto-agricultural civilizations; the initiation with the rite in 
which the novice is cut to pieces denotes the hunters’ custom that is 
influenced by agrarian cults (the public initiation seems to be a late 
element); the ecstatic voyage to the other world is attested by the 
hunters’ myths but also forms a characteristic of the agricultural civili- 
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zations: the conception of the tripartite cosmos (azis mundi, etc.) and 
the fight between the shamans are elements that belong to the higher 
civilizations (ancient Near East, etc.), although the motif of the sha- 
mans fighting under theriomorphic forms represents a compromise 
with the spirituality of the hunters. Finally, some elements of the sha- 
man’s costume have paleolithic roots, while others (e.g., the frame of 
his drum) belong to the age of metals. When the differences of age and 
cultural level of the various elements that make up shamanism are 
taken into account, it is understandable why some scholars regarded it 
as the product of the paleolithic hunters’ cultures (Ohlmarks, Frie- 
drich, W. Ruben, K. J. Narr); while others sought for its roots in the 
agrarian cultures (W. Schmidt, Al. Gahs, W. Koppers). According to 
Vajda, shamanism as a whole is the result of exchanges between the 
agricultural civilizations of the south and the hunters’ traditions of the 
north. But shamanism is characteristic of neither one of the two. It is 
the result of a cultural integration, and it is younger than its com- 
ponents. Shamanism is not older than the bronze age (p. 479). 

Insofar as this stratigraphic analysis of Siberian shamanism does 
not pretend to apply to other forms of shamanism, it seems acceptable 
to us. (In Le Chamanisme we elucidated on several occasions the influ- 
ence of southern cultural elements of an even more recent past, espe- 
cially the influence of Buddhism.) However, the existence of a pattern 
very similar to Siberian shamanism among the Australians is incon- 
testable (cf. Le Chamanisme, pp. 55 ff.; Birth and Rebirth, pp. 96 ff.), 
to say nothing of the analogies with forms of shamanism in North and 
South America. Moreover, the prehistorian K. J. Narr holds, as we 
shall see, that north Asiatic shamanism originates during the transi- 
tion period from lower to upper paleolithic. 

Alois Closs discusses some recent interpretations of shamanism 
(Findeisen, Friedrich, Eliade, Schröder, Stiglmayr) in his article “Das 
Religiöse im Schamanismus’” (Kairos, II [1960], 29-38). The reserva- 
tions that he has in regard to our thesis are of a historico-cultural na- 
ture: he does not believe that shamanism belongs to the most ancient 
spiritual forms of humanity. We did not speak of a “primordial sha- 
manism,’’ however, but emphasized only that ecstasy is a constitutive 
experience of man and that it seems hard to believe that the ecstatic 
experience is the result of a certain type of culture. What changes in 
and with history is the interpretation and evaluation given to the 
ecstatic experience. Closs stresses the importance of the sacrifice that 
is brought to the celestial gods by the shaman at the end of his ecstatic 
voyage (p. 38). In accordance with our interpretation, he sees in this 
type of sacrifice the most religious element of shamanism. He insists on 
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the differences between the mystic element and the magic element in 
shamanism (pp. 35 ff.). Certain aspects of shamanic experience (the 
“magical heat,” the light, etc.) are found also in yoga. Closs holds that 
Findeisen is right in accentuating the ‘‘Seelenideologie’”’ of shamanism 
but that he exaggerates when he interprets shamanism as the spirit- 
ualistic experience of a medium. The Tierschichte is the oldest element 
and does not involve anything like the medium’s experience. As to the 
age of shamanism, the author accepts the chronology that is proposed 
by Narr. 

Joseph Campbell attributes great importance to shamanism in his 
work on primitive religion (The Masks of God: Primitive Mythology 
[New York, 1959], pp. 229-81, 299-312, etc.). He contrasts the ‘‘indi- 
vidualistic shamans, in their paleolithic style of magical practice” 
with the priests, ‘guardians of the group-oriented, comparatively 
complex organization of a seed-planting, food-growing community”? 
(p. 238). “The shaman was the guardian of the mythological lore of 
mankind during the period of some five or six hundred thousand 
years when the chief source of sustenance was the hunt” (p. 251). 
Campbell studies the visions and the initiation of the Siberian sha- 
mans elaborately (pp. 251-67), mainly on the basis of the autobio- 
graphical texts published by Ksenofontov and recently translated into 
German by Friedrich. Rightly, Campbell emphasizes “the non-his- 
torical, spontaneous factor of the shamanistic rapture,” but he adds 
that this ecstatic experience is evaluated and expressed through a his- 
torically conditioned and socially oriented tradition (p. 265). 

The admirably illustrated book by Ivar Lissner, Aber Gott war da: 
Das Erlebnis der letzten unerforschten Wälder der Erde (Olten, 1958), 
contains, apart from the author’s memories of Siberian travels, a 
number of chapters on the religions of prehistory in comparison to the 
religions of central and northern Asia. A brief but lively presentation 
of shamanism (pp. 314-24) is followed by a chapter entitled ‘‘Scha- 
manen vor 20.000 Jahren?” (pp. 325-35), in which H. Kirchner’s the- 
sis concerning the famous bas-relief of Lascaux (see below) is discussed 
and apparently accepted. The author adheres in general to the ideas of 
Wilhelm Schmidt about primordial monotheism. 

Adolf Friedrich and Georg Buddruss’ work, Schamanengeschichten 
aus Sibirien (Munich, 1955), is of extraordinary importance. In addi- 
tion to a long introduction (pp. 9-91), it contains the translation of 
Ksenofontov’s book, Legendy i rasskazy (the second edition of which 
was published in Moscow in 1930), and the translation of the collection 
of the epic songs of the Yakuts, which was edited and translated into 
Russian by A. A. Popov. (This collection formed part of the book 
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Jakutskij Folklor [Leningrad, 1936] to which Friedrich and Buddruss 
quite fittingly added the shamanistic tale ‘“Uriing-nolan,” translated 
from Yakut into Russian by L. Lesnaja.) In the Introduction Frie- 
drich elucidates the principal themes of Siberian shamanism: the idea 
of the cosmic tree, the call to shamanism, the initiatory dreams and 
visions (dismemberment of the body, reduction to the state of a skele- 
ton, etc.), the religious meaning of the bones, the connections with the 
souls of the ancestors, the transformation of the shaman into an ani- 
mal, etc. Buddruss brings in two important contributions: the poetry 
of the Yakuts (pp. 55-65) and the ritualistic animation of the sha- 
manistic drum (pp. 65-91). Friedrich resumes the problem of the con- 
nections of the shaman with the mythical, theriomorphic ancestor in 
his article ‘Das Bewusstsein eines Naturvolkes von Haushalt und Ur- 
sprung des Lebens” (Paideuma, VI [August, 1955], 47-54), in which 
he makes use especially of the works by Anisimov on the Tungus- 
Evenki (see below). 


THE TUTELARY: SHAMANISTIC COSTUME AND DRUM® 


The recent works by A. F. Anisimov and V. Diószegi have thrown 
light on the connections between the shaman, his tutelary, and the 
Tiermutter of the clan.? The tutelary animal not only enables the 


Siberian shaman to transform himself, but it is in a way his “double,” 
his alter ego. This alter ego is one of the shaman’s “‘souls,” the “‘soul in 
animal form,” or, more precisely, the “life soul” (cf. Diószegi, “K 
voprosu o borbje šamanov v obraze Jivotnikh,” Acta Orientalia Hun- 
garica, II [1953], 303-16, esp. pp. 312 ff.). Shamans challenge one an- 


other in animal form, and, if his alter ego is killed, the shaman very 


8 To simplify the review, we classified the works in an order roughly correspond- 
ing to the various chapters of Le Chamanisme. The ‘‘call”’ or “election” (Le Chama- 
nisme, pp. 26 ff.) has been studied, especially from a psychological point of view, 
by Ursula Knoll-Greiling, “Berufung und Berufungserlebnis bei den Schamanen,” 
Tribus, N.F., II-III (1952-53), 227-38. For ‘‘arctic hysteria” (Le Chamanisme, pp. 
36 ff.) see David F. Aberle: ‘‘ ‘Arctic Hysteria’ and Latah in Mongolia,” Transla- 
tion of N.Y. Acad. of Sciences, XIV, Ser. 7, 291-97. For ecstasy as characteristic of 
arctic religion see R. Th. Christiansen: ‘‘Ecstasy and Arctic Religion,” Studia 
Septentrionalia, IV (Oslo, 1953), 19-92. For the non-pathological character of 
Australian medicine men see A. P. Elkin, Aboriginal Men of High Degree (Sydney, 
1946), esp. pp. 22-25. For the “shamanic disease” (Le Chamanisme, pp. 45 ff.) see 
Hans Findeisen, Schamanentum, pp. 50-60, 209-13. 


9A. F. Anisimov, ‘‘Predstavlenija evenkov o duše i problema proiskhochdenija 
animisma,” Trudy instituta etnografii, N.S., XIV (Moscow, 1951), 109-18; 
‘“Samanskije dukhi po vosrenijam evenkov i totemistiteskije istoki ideologii 
šamanstva,” Sbornik museja antropologii i etnografii, XIII (Moscow, 1951), 187- 
215; see Adolf Friedrich, ‘‘Das Bewusstsein eines Naturvolkes von Haushalt und 
Ursprung des Lebens,” Paideuma, VI (August, 1955), 47-54; and by the same 
author, Schamanengeschichten, pp. 44 ff. 
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soon dies himself.!° In his article “K voprosu o borbje” (esp. pp. 308 ff. 
and Fig. 1), Diószegi believes that he is able to state more precisely 
that the animal of the shamans’ fight was a reindeer. This seems to be 
confirmed by the fact that the designs on the rocks of Saymali Tas, in 
Kirghiz territory, belonging to the first millennium B.c., show shamans 
opposing each other in the form of reindeers (cf. also L. Vajda, op. cit., 
p. 472, n. 5). 

A summary of the attire of the Siberian and central Asiatic shamans 
(Le Chamanisme, pp. 41 ff.) has been given by Wilhelm Schmidt in his 
Ursprung der Gottesidee (XI, 616-25; XII, 720-33). (See also supple- 
mentary bibliographical references in Vajda’s article, p. 473, n. 2.) 
Diószegi has made an important contribution on the shaman’s head- 
dress with horns of deers (‘“‘Golovnoi ubor nanaiskikh [goldskikh] 
šamanov,” A Néprajzi Ertesité, XX XVII [Budapest, 1955], 81-108: 
see esp. pp. 87 ff. and Figs. 1, 3-4, 6, 9-11, 22-23). The same author 
studied the function of the mirror in Manchu-Tungus shamanism. He 
has shown that the Manchu-Tungus term designating the mirror, 
pañaptu, is derived from pana, “‘soul,”’ “spirit,” or, more precisely, the 
‘‘soul-shade.”’ Looking into the mirror, the shaman is able to see the 
dead person’s soul (see Diószegi, ‘‘Tunguso-manézurskoje zerkalo 
Samana,” Acta Orientalia Hungarica, 1, 359-83, esp. 367 ff.). Certain 
Mongolian shamans see in the mirror the “white horse of the shamans” 
(W. Heissing, “Schamanen und Geistesbeschworer im Kiiriye-Ban- 
ner,” p. 46). The courser is the shamanic animal par excellence, for 
“gallop,” and “‘dizzying speed” are traditional expressions of “flight,” 
that is, of ecstasy (cf. Le Chamanisme, p. 163). 

For the ornithological symbolism of the shaman’s attire (Le Chamanisme, 
pp. 149 ff.) see the elaborate bibliographical references in H. Kirchner, “Ein 
archäologischer Beitrag zur Urgeschichte des Schamanismus” (Anthropos, 
XLVII [1952], 277-86). For the symbolism of the skeleton and its connec- 
tions with the shamanistic attire and ideology (Le Chamanisme, pp. 151 ff.),one 
will read with great interest H. Nachtigall’s study, “Die Kulturhistorische 
Wurzel der Schamanenskelettirung”’ (Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, LXXVII 
[1952], 188-97). (See also the same author’s “Die erhöhte Bestattung in Nord- 
und Hochasien,” Anthropos, XLVIII [1953], 44-70.) For the idea of the bones 
as the abode of the soul among the Northern Eurasiatic peoples see at present 
Ivar Paulson, Die primitiven Seelenvorstellungen der nord-eurasiatischen Völker 
(Stockholm, 1956), pp. 137 ff., 202 ff., 236 ff. 

Our knowledge of scapulimancy (Le Chamanisme, p. 159, n. 6) and its rela- 
tionship to the cultures of the pastoral peoples has been perceptibly increased 


10 For this theme, which occurs very frequently in shamanistic beliefs and folk- 
lore, see A. Friedrich: Schamanengeschichten, pp. 160 ff., 164 ff.; W. Schmidt, 
Ursprung, XII, 634; V. Diószegi, in Ethnographia, 63 (1952), 308-57; ‘Die 
‘Überreste des Schamanismus in der ungarischen Volkskultur,” Acta Ethnographi- 
ca, VII (1958), 97-134, esp. 127 ff. 
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and articulated by a series of recent works.!! As to the shamanic drum, the 
following contributions are noteworthy: W. Schmidt, in Ursprung, XI, 306 ff., 
541; XII, 733-45 (summary); E. Emsheimer: “Zur Ideologie der lappischen 
Zaubertrommel,’”’ Ethnos, IX, 1944; “Eine Sibirische Parallele zur lappischen 
Zaubertrommel”’ (ibid.); Ernst Manker, Die lappische Zaubertrommel, Vol. IT: 
Die Trommel als Urkunde geistiges Lebens (Stockholm, 1950, Acta Lapponica 
VI), esp. pp. 61 ff.; H. Findeisen, Schamanentum, pp. 148-61; L. Vajda, op. 
cit., p. 475. 

À copious documentation on costumes, ritualistic paraphernalia, and drums 
of Siberian shamans can be found in the great collective work by S. I. Ivanov, 
Materialy po 1zobrazitel nomu iskusstu narodov Sibiri XIX naëala XX v. 
(“Trudy Instituta Etnografii,” N.S., Vol. XXII, [Moscow, 1954]). See espe- 
cially pp. 66 ff. on the costumes and drums of the Samoyedic shamans (Figs. 
47-57, 61-74, 67); pp. 98 ff. on the Dolgans, Tungus, and Manchus (Figs. 36- 
62: costumes, objects, and designs on the drums among the Evenkis); pp. 
407 ff. on the Chukchis and Eskimoes. Chapters iv and v deal with the Turkic 
peoples (533 ff.) and with the Buriats (pp. 691 ff.). Remarkable are the Yakut 
designs (Figs. 15 ff.), the images on the shamanic drums (pp. 607 ff., Fig. 89, 
etc.), and especially the numerous representations of the Buriat ongons (Figs. 
5-8, 11-12, 19-20; cf. on the ongons, pp. 701 ff.). Narody Sibiri (Moscow, 
1956), by M. G. Levin and L. P. Potapov, contains also data on Siberian 
shamanism (e.g., pp. 299-301, 391 ff., 804 ff.). The work is particularly impor- 
tant for its bibliography (pp. 993-1016). 


The ceremony for “animating the drum” is of the highest interest. 
When the Altaic shaman sprinkles it with beer, the shell of the drum 
“comes to life” and, through the shaman, relates how the tree of which 
it was part grew in the forest, how it was cut, brought to the village, 
and so on. The shaman then sprinkles the skin of the drum and, ‘‘com- 
ing to life,” it too narrates its past. Through the shaman’s voice, the 
animal tells of its birth, its parents, its childhood, and its whole life to 
the moment when it was brought down by the hunter. It ends by 
promising the shaman that it will do him many services. In another 
Altaic tribe, the Tubalares, the shaman imitates both the voice and 
the behavior of the resuscitated animal. 

As Potapov and G. Buddruss have shown (Schamanengeschichte, pp. 
74 ff.), the animal that the shaman “reanimates” is his alter ego, his 
most powerful helping spirit; when it enters the shaman, he changes 
into the mythical theriomorphic ancestor. This makes it clearer why, 
during the “animation” rite, the shaman has to relate the life-history 
of the drum-animal: he sings of his exemplary model, the primordial 
animal that is the origin of his tribe. In mythical times every member 


of the tribe could turn into an animal, that is, he was able to share in 
1 Cf. H. Hoffmann, Quellen zur Geschichte der tibetischen Bonreligion, pp. 193 ff.; 
Leopold Schmidt: “Pelops und die Haselhexe,’’ Laos, I (1951), 67-78, esp. p. 72, 


n. 28; C. R. Bawden, “On the practice of Scapulimancy among the Mongols,” 
Central Asiatic Journal, IV (1958), 1-31. 
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the condition of the ancestor. In our day such intimate relations with 
mythical ancestors are the prerogative only of shamans. 

Let us note this fact: During the séance the shaman re-establishes, 
for himself alone, a situation that was once general. The deeper mean- 
ing of this recovery of the primordial human condition was elucidated 
in Le Chamanisme. It has been shown that both the shell and the skin 
of the drum constitute magical-religious implements by virtue of 
which the shaman is able to undertake the ecstatic journey to the 
“Center of the World.” In numerous traditions the mythical therio- 
morphic ancestor lives in the subterranean world, close to the root of 
the cosmic tree, whose top touches the sky (A. Friedrich, “Das 
Bewusstsein eines Naturvolkes,” p. 52). Separate but related ideas are 
present here. On the one hand, by drumming, the shaman flies away 
to the cosmic tree; the drum harbors a large number of ascensional 
symbols (Le Chamanisme, p. 163). On the other hand, by virtue of his 
mystical relations with the ‘‘re-animated’”’ skin of the drum, the sha- 
man is able to share in the nature of the theriomorphic ancestor; in 
other words, he can abolish time and re-establish the primordial condi- 
tion of which the myths tell. In either case, we are in the presence of a 
mystical experience that allows the shaman to transcend time and 
space. Both metamorphosis into the animal ancestor and the shaman’s 
ascensional ecstasy represent different but homologizable expressions 
of one and the same experience—transcendence of the profane condi- 
tion, re-establishment of a ‘‘paradisal’’ existence lost in the depths of 
mythical time. 

H. Hoffmann has usefully studied the resemblances between the Bon 
priests’ costume and drum and those of the Siberian shamans (Quellen zur 
Geschichte der tibetischen Bon-Religion, pp. 20 ff.). The costume of the Tibetan 
oracle priests includes, among other things, eagle feathers, a helmet with 
broad ribbons of silk, a shield, and a lance (R. de Nebesky-Wojkowitz, 
Oracles and Demons of Tibet [The Hague, 1956], pp. 410 ff.; see also Dominik 
Schröder, “Zur Religion der Tujen” (Anthropos, XLVIII [1953], 235 ff., 
243 ff.). V. Goloubew had already compared the bronze drums excavated at 
Dongson with the drums of the Mongol shamans (see ‘‘Les tambours magiques 
en Mongolie,” BEFEO, XXIII [1923]; “Sur l’origine et la diffusion des tam- 
bours métalliques,” in Praehistorica Asiae Orientalis (Hanoi, 1932], pp. 137- 
50). Recently, H. G. Quaritch Wales has worked out the shamanic structure 
of the Dongson drums in greater detail; he compares the procession wearing 
feather headdresses in the ritual scene on the tympanum to the Sea Dyak 
shamans decorated. with feathers and pretending to be birds (see Prehistory 
and Religion in South-East Asia [London, 1957], pp. 82 ff.). Although today 
the drumming of the Indonesian shaman is given various interpretations, it 


sometimes signifies the celestial journey or is thought to prepare the shaman’s 
ecstatic ascent (ibid., p. 86). 
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SIBERIA, MONGOLIA 

Data on the various forms of central Asiatic and Siberian shamanism, 
in addition to the last three volumes of Wilhelm Schmidt’s Ursprung 
der Gottesidee, can be found in the following works: Lawrence Krader, 
“Buryat Religion and Society,” (Southwestern Journal of Anthropol- 
ogy, X [1954], 322-51, esp. pp. 330-36; correct résumé, based on rather 
old sources); V. Diószegi, “Der Werdegang zum Schamanen bei den 
nordöstlichen Sojoten” (Acta Ethnographica, VIII (Budapest, 1959], 
269-91; particularly important for the data on the shaman’s stick; 
contains also valuable illustrations); the previously mentioned works 
by A. F. Anisimov on the shamanism of the Evenkis (Tungus). Jean- 
Paul Roux devoted an article to the “Nom du chaman dans les textes 
turco-mongols” (Anthropos, LIII [1958], pp. 183-42). In a later study 
he dealt separately with the “Eléments chamaniques dans les textes 
prémongols” (ibid., pp. 441-56). Finally, in “Le chaman gengis- 
khanide’”’ (ibid., LIV [1959], 401-32), the same author studied the basic 
functions of the shaman (magical healing, voyage to heaven, divina- 
tion), his powers over the elements, and his political action. The study 
concludes with some remarks on the role of the shaman as priest. His 
conclusion tallies with the opinion of most scholars: ‘‘le chaman n’est 
pas originellement un prétre. Sa présence n’est obligatoire pour aucune 
des cérémonies proprement religieuses: priére, sacrifice, etc. Mais son 
rôle de conseiller [...] a pu le porter, dans un certain nombre de cas, à 
opérer par lui-même et à remplir les fonctions sacerdotales” (p. 432; 
cf. Le Chamanisme, pp. 168 ff.). 

Among the Mongols, as early as the seventeenth century, Lamaism 
attempted to wipe out shamanism (see W. Heissing, “Schamanen und 
Geistesbeschwôrer im Kiiriye-Banner,” pp. 40 ff., and his “A Mon- 
golian Source to the Lamaist Suppression of Shamanism,” Anthropos, 
XLVIII [1953], 1-29, 493-531 esp. pp. 500 ff. and passim). But the old 
Mongolian religion finally assimilated the Lamaistic contributions 
without losing its peculiar character. Until very recently, shamans and 
shamanesses still played an important part in the religious life of the 
tribes (cf. W. Heissing, “Schamanen und Geistesbeschworer,”’ pp. 
42 ff.). On the shamanism of the Mongols see also W. Schmidt, 
Ursprung, X, 94-100, and the notes by N. Poppe, Anthropos, XLVIIT 
(1953), 327-28; B. Rintchen, Mongol Köjür, le jeu de cartes mongol: A 
propos du chamanisme mongol (Helsinki, 1955); ‘‘Schamanistische 
Geister der Gebirge Dérben Ayula-yin Ejed in Ugraer Pantominen” 
(Acta ethnographica, VI [1958], 441-48). “Matériaux pour l’étude du 
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chamanisme mongol” (Vol. I, Sources littéraires [Wiesbaden, 1959]), a 
work by the same author, contains only Mongolian texts, without 
translations and without commentary. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The works on Eskimo, North American, and South American shamanism 
are still increasing in number (see Le Chamanisme, pp. 261-303, and especially 
Marcelle Bouteiller, Chamanisme et guérison magique [Paris, 1950]). It is im- 
possible to mention all. One may find general remarks in R. Karsten, “Zur 
Psychologie des indianischen Medizinmann” (Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, 
LXXX, 1955); Lucile Hoerr Charles, “Drama in Shaman Exorcism” (Journal 
of American Folkore, LXVI [1953], 95-122); Marian W. Smith “Shamanism in 
the Shaker Religion of North-West America” (Man, LII, 119-22). For the 
problem of the “loss of the soul,” see William W. Elmendorf, ‘Soul Loss 
Illness in Western North America” (Selected Papers of the 29th International 
Congress of Americanists, III [Chicago, 1952], 104-14).12 

For the myth of Orpheus in North America (Le Chamanisme, pp. 281 ff.) 
see the elaborate comparative monograph by Ake Kultkrantz, The North 
American Indian Orpheus Tradition (Stockholm, 1957); see also the same au- 
thor’s Conceptions of the Soul among North American Indians (Stockholm, 
1953), which contains a number of data concerning shamanism. | 

The voodooism of Haiti, although not belonging to shamanism strictu sensu, 
is of interest to the student: the morphology of the trance, the techniques of 
possession, the initiatory rites, etc., form invaluable documents for a compari- 
son with shamanistic phenomena. Alfred Métraux has recently published a 
monograph which will remain for a long time the work on this problem: Le 
Vaudou Haitien (Paris, 1958; English translation: Voodoo in Haiti [New York, 
1959)). 


12 See also L. Satterthwaite, Sweathouses (Philadelphia: University Museum, 
“Piedras Negras Archaeology,” Part 5, 1952); Herbert Baldus, “Supernatural 
Relations with Animals among Indians of Eastern and Southern Brazil,’ Proceed- 
ings of the 30th International Congress of Americanists (Sad Paolo, 1955), pp. 195- 
98; Karin Hissing, “Die Medizinmann-Trommel der Tacana,” Mitt. aus dem 
Museum fiir Völkerkunde in Hamburg, XXV, 177-81, 189-202. Among the works 
devoted to one single type of shamanism, we mention Robert H. Lowie, Indians of 
the Plains (New York: American Museum of Natural History, 1954), pp. 161 ff.; 
H. Nachtigall, ‘‘“Schamanismus bei den Paez-Indianern,” Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, 
LXXVIII (1953), 210-23; W. Madsen, ‘Shamanism in Mexico,” Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, XI (1955), 48-54; Nils M. Holmer and S. Henry Wassen, 
Nia-Ikala. Canto mágico para curar la locura (‘‘Etnologiska Studier,” No. 23 
[Gôteborg, 1958]), subject is an important text of the Cuna Indians of Panama 
which has been edited, translated, and annotated; Vera Laski, Seeking Life 
(“Memoirs of the American Folklore Society,” Vol. L (Philadelphia, 1958]), esp. 
pp. 95 ff., on the shamanism of the Pueblo). 


13 On the cultural contacts between America and northern Asia and the possible 
Asiatic origin of certain elements of North American shamanism (cf. Le Chamanis- 
me, pp. 302-03), Josef Haekel has given an important contribution with his ‘‘Kos- 
mischer Baum und Pfahl in Mythus und Kult der Stämme Nordwestamerikas,”’ 
Wiener vôlkerkundliche Mitteilungen, VI, N.S. (1958), No. 1-4, 33-81. See also 
Werner Müller, Die Religionen der Waldindianer Nordamerikas (Berlin, 1956), 
pp. 318 ff., on the religious complex: cosmic god, cosmic pillar or tree, among the 
Siberians and the Lenape. 
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OCEANIA; SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Only a few years after A. P. Elkin’s indispensable book, Aboriginal 
Men of High Degree (Sydney, 1946), Helmut Petri makes a contribu- 
tion that is of the highest importance for our understanding of Aus- 
tralian magic and shamanism, “Der Australische Medizinmann” (An- 
nali Lateranesi, XVI [1952], 159-317; XVII [1953], 157-225; see Le 
Chamanisme, pp. 55-59, Birth and Rebirth, pp. 96 ff.). The problem has 
been taken up again recently within a scope similar to that which was 
offered in Le Chamanisme, by Engelbert Stiglmayr, ‘““SSchamanismus in 
Autralien” (Wiener Vélkerkundliche Mitteilungen, V, No. 2 [1957], 
161-90). When dealing with one of the oldest tribes of Australia, the 
Kurnai, the author observes that their medicine men can be classified 
in three categories: the bira-ark (bard, singer, and seer), the mulla 
mullung (healer), and the bunjil (the actual wizard). The bira-ark is 
able to ascend to Heaven with his tutelary spirits. The characteristic 
mark that distinguishes him from the other medicine men is his rela- 
tion to a higher being called Baukan. The healing séance takes place at 
night; the trance of the bzra-ark is preceded by meditation. The bzra- 
ark is the real shaman, according to Stiglmayr. After a close analysis of 
the myths of Baukan, the author submits this hypothesis: The truly 
Supreme Being of the Kurnai is Baukan, who has later been replaced 
by Mungan ngaua. Hence the connections of the shaman of the ecstat- 
ic type with a celestial Supreme Being seem to be attested to even at 
the most archaic stage of the Australian religion. (This confirms our 
hypothesis on the antiquity of the techniques of ecstasy which are al- 
together in concordance with a belief in celestial High Beings.) 

In a series of three articles on the ‘‘Schamanismus bei den Negritos 
Siidostasiens” (Wiener Vélkerkundliche Mitteilungen, II [1954], 156-64; 
III [1955], 14-21; IV [1956], 135-47), E. Stiglmayr studies the sha- 
manism of the Karei of Malaya, of the Andaman Islanders, and of the 
Aeta of the Philippines. He finds that the ‘‘meditation-shamanism,”’ 
which is rather prominent among the Aeta, exists also among the 
Semang and seems to have been attested also among the Andaman 
Islanders. This form of shamanism also shows relations to the belief in 
a Supreme Being. ‘‘Thus shamanism proves to be older than it had 
been thought before” (ibid., III, 147), a conclusion which confirms 
our views (see Le Chamanisme, pp. 304 ff.).14 

14 For shamanism of the Isneg of the Philippines see Morice Vanoverbergh, 
“Religion and Magic among the Isneg, Part II: The Shaman,” Anthropos, 


XLVIII (1953), 557-68. M. D. Coe has studied “Shamanism in the Bunum Tribe, 
Central Formosa,” Ethnos, Vol. XX (1955). 
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New contributions on shamanism on the islands of Celebes have been made 
by A. C. Kruyt in the second edition of his classical work written in collabora- 
tion with N. Adriani, De Bare’e Sprekende Toradjas van Midden Celebes 
(Amsterdam, 1950-51), esp. II, 1951, 77 ff., 85-106. These data have been 
summarized and commented on by A. G. Quaritch Wales, Prehistory and Re- 
ligion in South East Asia (London, 1957), pp. 81 ff. A. C. Kruyt’s complete 
ethnological study has been critically examined by R. E. Downs, The Religion 
of the Bare’e-speaking Toradja of Central Celebes (Diss. Leiden, 1956). This 
work provides an excellent chapter on shamanism and the religious functions 
of shamans (pp. 47 ff., 87 ff.). In a recent book, Das Totenritual de Dajak 
(Cologne, 1959, Ethnologica, N.S., Vol. I), Waldemar Stöhr has dealt with the 
Dayak shaman in his role as psychopomp (see esp. pp. 50 ff., 125 ff., 152 ff.). 
On shamanism of the Ceram islands much information is found in J. Réder, 
Alahatala: Die Religion der inlandstimme mittelcerams (Bamberg, 1948, esp. 
pp. 43 ff., 83 ff., 118 ff.), an important work that we have not made use of in 
our Le Chamanisme. For the relationship between Indonesian shamanism and 
hermaphroditism (see Chamanisme, 317 ff., according to H. Schärer) see 
Justus M. van der Kroef, ‘“Transvestitism and the Religious Hermaphrodite 
in Indonesia” (Journal of East Asiatic Studies, III [Manila, 1954], 257-65). 


H. G. Quaritch Wales made an endeavor to interpret the religion of 
the Dongsonians, that is, the protohistorical peoples that introduced 
the bronze age in Southeast Asia, as dominated by shamanism (Pre- 
history and Religion in South East Asia, pp. 48-108). A new culture 
was formed by shamanistic nomads from central Asia, on the one 
hand, and by neolithic settlers speaking a Malayo-polynesian lan- 
guage, on the other hand, who practiced ‘‘an impoverished form of the 
religion belonging to the older Megalithic” (p. 108). This hybrid cul- 
ture, according to the author, would have originated along the Yunnan 
and in northern Indochina by the middle of the first millennium B.c. 
Hermann Baumann likewise explained the similarities between some 
shamanistic myths and practices in Eurasia and in Indonesia through 
the influence of central Asiatic forms of shamanism on Indochina and 
Indonesia (see Das doppelte Geschlecht [Berlin, 1955], pp. 131, 273, and 
passim). Whether or not the historical hypothesis is valid, the study 
by Quaritch Wales is of great significance for the interpretation of the 
Dongsonian religious concepts. Traces of shamanism of the central 
Asiatic type are found among the shamans of the Meo of northern 
Laos who have been studied recently by G. Moréchand, “Principaux 
traits du chamanisme méo blanc en Indochine” (Bull. Ecole Francaise 
Extréme-Orient, XLVII [1955], 509-46). The séance consists in the 
imitation of a horse ride; the shaman is supposed to go in search for 
the soul of the sick; here, never in vain. In rare cases the mystic voy- 
age involves a celestial ascension; the shaman jumps up a number of 
times; he is said to ascend to Heaven (op. cit., pp. 513 ff., 522 ff.). 
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LAPPS, FINNS, ESTONIANS 


A whole chapter of Rafael Karsten’s book on The Religion of the 
Samek: Ancient Beliefs and Cults of the Scandinavian and Finnish 
Lapps (Leiden, 1955) is devoted to shamanism (pp. 55-90). The au- 
thor, an expert in South American ethnography, sees the connection 
between some aspects of Lappic shamanism and similar beliefs and 
practices of the Jibaros and other South American tribes. He empha- 
sizes the ecstatic nature of shamanic experience; he defines the shaman 
as the man who is “able to enter, in a state of ecstasy, into a mystic 
relation to an invisible spiritual world” (p. 55). The author gives a 
comparative study of the drum of the Lappic shaman (pp. 68-85), on 
the basis especially of the works by E. Manker and T. I. Itkonen. 

While dealing with the problem of Väinämöinen, Martti Haavio 
tried to give a reconstruction of the magical-religious universe that is 
implicit in Kalevala (see Väinämöinen, Eternal Sage, Folklore Fellows 
Communications, No. 144 [Helsinki, 1952]; see also our review in Rev. 
Hist. Religions, January-March, 1955, pp. 101-3). A long and valuable 
chapter is devoted to Väinämôüinen’s descent to the netherworld 
(= Tuonela); the author shows that we have to do with an ecstatic 
voyage to the other world, a voyage that is made in the manner of the 
shamans (pp. 83-105). Shamanistic features are plentiful in the whole 
story of Väinämöinen. Haavio relates the episode of Antero Vipunen 
(pp. 106-39) to particular scenes at shamanic séances. Following Dag 
Strômback, he is even inclined to accept a Lappic influence on the re- 
hgious beliefs of the Finns. These results lead Haavio to conclude that 
the poetic mythology of Väinämöinen developed in a shamanistic 
milieu. This conclusion is quite plausible when we think of the impor- 
tant part played by the shamans in the creation of the epic songs of 
central Asia and of the influences that Scythian shamans have prob- 
ably had on some Greek epics (see Karl Meuli, “Scythica,” Hermes, 
LXX [1935], 121-76; Eliade, Le Chamanisme, pp. 195 ff., 219 ff.; see 
also pp. 281 ff., 331 ff.). 

In the context of a masterly monograph on Estonian ethnography, 
Oskar Loorits elucidated here and there rites of shamanistic beliefs and 
practices (cf. Grundztige des estnischen Volksglaubens [Uppsala, 
1949 ff.], I, 261 ff.; II, 375 ff., 459 ff.) But we are dealing here with a 
degenerated shamanism, mostly reduced to its negative aspects (ag- 
gressive and injurious magic, II, p. 461). The age-long occupation of 
Estonia by foreign powers has, among other things, instigated the de- 
cay of the Uralian religious traditions (II, p. 482; the typical features 
of these traditions have recently been brought to light by O. Loorits in 
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his article “Hauptzüge und Entwicklungswege der uralischen Re- 
ligion,” Folklore Studies, XVII [Tokyo, 1958], 137-40). 


HUNS, MAGYARS 


J. Werner interpreted some archeological objects, especially the motif 
of the eagle, as proofs of shamanism among the Huns (cf. “Beiträge 
zur Archäologie des Attila-Reiches,” Bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., Phal.-hist. 
Klasse, N.S., XXXVIII, A. [Munich, 1956], esp. pp. 69 ff.). This in- 
terpretation has been criticized by F. Altheim, who showed that many 
archeological documents escaped J. Werner’s attention (see Die 
Hunnen in Europa, pp. 30 ff., 53 ff.); among the Huns, there is no 
evidence of a drum, the instrument typical of the north Asiatic sha- 
mans (Geschichte der Hunnen, I (Berlin, 1959], 218); the symbolism of 
the eagle is not a Hunnic legacy but is a loan from Iran (ibid., p. 223). 
We can hardly follow F. Altheim in this last point; for as we know, 
since L. Sternberg’s classical study, the eagle plays an important part 
in the shamanistic mythologies of the Buriats, the Yakuts, and other 
Siberian peoples (Le Chamanisme, pp. 77 ff.). Arnulf Kollantz tried to 
reconstruct the shamanism of the Avars (“Der Schamanismus der 
Awaren,” in New Studies in Ancient Eurasian History [= Palaeolo- 
gia, Vol. IV, Nos. 3-4] [Osaka, 1955], pp. 63-73). The article contains 
interesting information especially on matters concerning the Turks 
and the Huns. Unfortunately, the text is mutilated and sometimes 
made useless by a large number of typographical errors. 

The shamanism of the Hungarians had drawn the attention of the 
ethnologist-psychoanalyst Géza Rôheim, and two years before his 
death he published “Hungarian Shamanism,” in Psychoanalysis and 
the Social Sciences, III (New York, 1951), 131-69. The problem is also 
broached in his posthumous book Hungarian and Vogul Mythology 
(“Monographs of the American Ethnological Society,” XXIII [New 
York, 1954], see esp. pp. 8 ff., 48 ff., 61 ff.). Géza Roheim believes that 
the Asiatic origin of Magyar shamanism is evident. ‘Curiously 
enough, the most striking parallels are among the Samojed and Mon- 
goloid (Buriat) and Eastern Turc tribes and the Lapps, and not with 
the Ugrian first cousins (Vogul and Ostiak) of the Magyars” (Hun- 
garian Shamanism, p. 162). As a psychoanalyst, Réheim could not re- 
sist the temptation to explain the shamanic flight and ascension in 
Freudian terms. “Flying dream is an erection dream, i.e. in these 
dreams the body represents the penis. Our hypothetical conclusion 
would be that the flying dream is the nucleus of shamanism” (zbid., 
p. 154). 

G. Réheim believed that ‘there is no direct evidence that the 
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táltos {i.e., the Hungarian shaman] falls into a trance” (ibid., p. 147). 
This statement is squarely contradicted by V. Diószegi, “Die Ueber- 
reste des Schamanismus in der ungarischen Volkskultur’” (Acta Ethno- 
graphica, VII [Budapest, 1958], 97-135). Diészegi’s study is a sum- 
mary of his elaborate book on the same problem which he published in 
Hungarian (A sdmdnhit emlékei a magyar népi miiveltségben [Budapest : 
Akadémiai Kiado, 1958). The author shows how the Hungarian táltos 
are different from seemingly similar figures who are met with in coun- 
tries bordering on Hungary, namely, the solomonar of the Rumanians, 
the planetnik of the Poles, and the grabancias of the Serbians and 
Croatians. Only the táltos gives evidence of a sort of ‘shamanistic dis- 
ease” (Die Ueberreste, pp. 98 ff.) or of the “long sleep” (ï.e., a ritualistic 
death), or of the “‘initiatory dismemberment” (pp. 103 ff., 106 ff.); 
only the táltos goes through an initiation, has a specific attire and a 
drum, and practices ecstasy (pp. 112 ff., 115 ff., 122 ff.). Because al] 
these elements are present among the Turkic, Finno-Ugrian, and 
Siberian peoples, the author draws the conclusion that shamanism 
forms a constitutive magical-religious element of the original culture 
of the Magyars. The Hungarians brought shamanism with them when 
they came from Asia to their present territory." 


NORDIC, GREEKS, IRANIANS 


For the shamanistic elements in the religion of the germanic people (Cha- 
manisme, pp. 342-48) see Alois Closs, “Die Religionen der Germanen in 
ethnologischer Sicht” (in Christus und die Religionen der Erde, II [Vienna, 
1952], 286 ff., 296 ff.); Horst Kirchner, “Ein archäologischer Beitrag zur 
Urgeschichte des Schamanismus,” p. 247, n. 25 (bibliography). As to the 
sejd, Olof Petterson shares the opinion of Dag Strémback that the sejd has 
been borrowed by the Teutons from Lappic shamanism (cf. O. Petterson: 
Jabmek and Jabmeaimo [Lund, 1957], pp. 168-69). We know about W. Mus- 
ter’s dissertation, Der Schamanismus in der Saga, im deutschen Brauch, 
Märchen und Glauben (Diss. Graz), only from the “Referat” published in 
Jahrbuch für Volkskunde, IT [1956], 231-32. 


Since Karl Meuli’s classic article, “Scythica” (Hermes, LXX 
[1935], 121-76), certain Greek ecstatics and miracle workers, such as 
Abaris the Hyperborean, Aristeas of Proconneus, Epimenides of 
Crete, and Hermotimus of Clazomene are commonly compared to 
Scythian and Turco-mongolian shamans (see Le Chamanisme, pp. 
349 ff. See at present also E. D. Phillip, “The Legend of Aristea. Facts 
and Fancy in Early Greek Notions of East Russia, Siberia and Inner 

15 In his study of the ecstasy of the Hungarian shaman, Balags János empha- 
sizes the experience of “magic heat,” “A magyar samán réülete,” Ethnographia, 


LXV (Budapest, 1954), 416—40, with a German résumé; for “‘ magic heat” see Le 
Chamanisme, pp. 412-15. 
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Asia,” in Artibus Asiae, XVIII [1955], 161-77, esp. pp. 176-77). E. R. 
Dodds thinks that the mystic doctrine of the soul has been the result 
of shamanistic influences that were exerted especially by the Scythians 
(see The Greeks and the Irrational [Berkeley, 1951], chap. v: “The 
Greek Shamans and the origin of Puritanism,” pp. 135 ff.). F. M. 
Cornford also contributed a chapter on shamanism in his book Prin- 
cipium Sapientiae (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 88 ff. Dodds regards the frag- 
ments of Empedocles as “‘the one first-hand source from which we can 
still form some notions of what a Greek shaman was really like; he is 
the last belated example of a species which with his death became ex- 
tinct in the Greek world, though it still flourishes elsewhere” (op. cit., 
p. 145). This interpretation has been rejected by Charles H. Kahn: 
‘“‘Empedocles’ soul does not leave his body like that of Hermotimus 
and Epimenides. He does not ride on an arrow like Abaris or appear in 
the form of a raven like Aristeas. He is never seen in two places at the 
same time, and does not even descend to the Underworld like Orpheus 
and Pythagoras” (‘‘Religion and Natural Philosophy in Empedocles’ 
doctrine of the soul,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, XLII 
[1960], 3-35, esp. pp. 30 ff.: “Empedocles among the Shamans”). 

For the shamanistic elements in the myth of Orpheus (Chamanisme, 
p. 352), see also Dodds, op. cit., pp. 147 ff.; A. Hultkrantz, The North 
American Orpheus Tradition, pp. 236 ff. The severed head of Orpheus 
serving as oracle (see W. K. C. Guthrie: Orpheus and the Greek Re- 
ligion [London, 1935], pp. 35 ff.) reflects an archaic tradition that is 
also established among the Siberian shamans; the problem deserves to 
be taken up again." The great Swedish orientalist N. S. Nyberg, influ- 
enced by K. Meuli’s article on Scythian shamanism, tried to establish 
traces of a shamanic ecstasy in the religious experience and ideology of 
Zarathustra (Die Religionen des Alten Iran, translated by H. H. 
Schaeder [Leipzig, 1938], pp. 180 ff.; see also Le Chamanisme, 356 ff.). 
The interpretation has been criticized, among others, by W. B. Hen- 
ning, Zoroaster, Politician or Witch-Doctor? (Princeton, 1947), but it 
has been accepted and more precisely articulated by G. Widengren, 
“Stand und Aufgaben der Iranischen Religionsgeschichte,” IT (Numen, 
II [1956], 47-134, esp. pp. 66 ff.).2” 


16 The main instances have been collected already by W. Déonna, ‘‘Orphée et 
l’oracle de la tête coupée,” Rev. études grecques, XX XVIII (1925), 44 ff. See also 
M. P. Nilsson, Opuscula selecta, II (Lund, 1952), 643, n. 55; R. B. Onians, The 
Origins of European Thought (2d. ed.; Cambridge, 1953), pp. 101 ff. 


17 For the same problem see W. Nôlle, ‘‘Iranisch-nordasiatische Beziehungen im 
Schamanismus,” Jahrbuch des Museum für Völkerkunde zu Leipzig, XII (1953), 
86-90; F. Hanéar, ‘‘Altai-Skythen und Schamanismus,” Actes du IVe Congrès 
Intern. d. Sciences Anthr. et Ethn., III (Vienna, 1957), 183 ff. 
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INDIA 


We resumed the discussion on “shamanistic” ideas and beliefs in ancient and 
medieval India (Le Chamanisme, pp. 362-78) in our book Le Yoga (Paris, 1954, 
pp. 308-44; English translation Yoga: Immortality and Freedom [New York, 
1958], pp. 311-48). W. Nôlle tried to deal separately with “Schamanistische 
Vorstellungen im Shaktismus” (Jahrbuch des Museum für Völkerkunde zu Leip- 
zig, XI, 1952). For the “shamanistic” practices in Northwestern Mysore, cf. 
Edward B. Harper: ‘Shamanism in South India” (Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, XIII [1957], 267-87). In all these cases we are dealing with 
phenomena of possession, which does not necessarily imply a shamanic struc- 
ture or ideology. Other examples, accurately presented as possession by gods 
or demons, are available in the excellent monograph by Louis Dumont, Une 
sous-caste de l Inde du Sud. Organisation sociale et religion des Pramalai Kallar 
(The Hague, 1957; see pp. 347 ff., “possession par les dieux” ; pp. 406 ff., “‘pos- 
session par les démons”). 


Thanks to the researches of Verrier Elwin, we have an excellent pic- 
ture of shamanism among the Saora, an aboriginal Orissan tribe of 
great ethnological interest (see The Religion of an Indian Tribe [Ox- 
ford, 1955], pp. 128-71). The autobiographies of the Saora shamans 
and shamanesses deserve the student’s special attention. They present 
astonishing similarities to the ‘‘initiatory marriages” of the Siberian 
shamans, studied by L. Sterberg (see Le Chamanisme, pp. 29 ff.). 
There are, however, two differences: (1) Since the Saora have both 
shamans and shamanesses—sometimes the latter even outnumber the 
former—both sexes enter into these marriages with an otherworld 
being. (2) Whereas the “‘celestial wives” of the Siberian shamans live 
in the heavens or, in some cases, in the bush, the spiritual spouses of 
the Saora all inhabit the underworld, the kingdom of shades. But the 
pattern of initiation is the same for both sexes: visits by a spirit, mar- 
riage proposal, resistance, period of acute crisis, resolved as soon as the 
person “elected” accepts the marriage. 

After the marriage, the shamanin’s spirit-husband visits her regularly and 
lies with her till dawn. He may even take her away into the jungle for days at a 
time, feeding her there on palm wine. In due course a child is born and the 
ghostly father brings it every night to be nursed by the girl. But the relation- 
ship is not primarily a sexual one; the important thing is that the tutelary 
husband should inspire and instruct his young wife in her dreams, and when 


she goes to perform her sacred duties he sits by her and tells her what to do 
[op. cit., pp. 147-48]. 


The Saoran shamanic séance consists in the shaman’s being pos- 
sessed by the spirit of the tutelary or by the god, whichever is invoked, 
who speaks through his voice at great length. It is the spirits which 
take possession of the shaman or shamaness that reveal the cause of the 
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illness and tell them what action is to be taken (usually a sacrifice or 
offerings). 

The “spirit marriage” of the Saora shamans seems to be a unique 
phenomenon in India; at any rate, it is not of Kolarian origin. This is 
one of the conclusions of an elaborate comparative paper by Rudolf 
Rahmann, ‘‘Shamanistic and Related Phenomena in Northern and 
Middle India” (Anthropos, LIV [1959], 681-760; see esp. pp. 722, 754). 
In the first, the descriptive part (pp. 683-715), the author presents the 
materials related to the Munda or Kolarian-speaking tribes (Santal, 
Munda, Korku, Savara [Saora], Birhor, etc.), to the Aryan-language 
tribes (Bhuiya, Baiga, Bhil) and to the Dravidian-speaking tribes 
(Oraon, Khond, Gond, etc.). The second part (an attempt to explain 
the data) contains nine chapters, of which the most important ones for 
our research are: “The Priesthood of the Munda Peoples” (pp. 716- 
19); “The Various Types of Magician-Shamans’”’ (pp. 720-24); “The 
Call, Training and Initiation of Shaman-Magician” (pp. 730-31); 
“Paraphernalia of the Shaman-Magicians” (pp. 731-42); “Elements 
of Shamanism in the Cult of the Dead” (pp. 748-50); and “The Prob- 
lem of the Trance” (pp. 750-52). 

Let us underline some conclusions of this important study. “In the 
magic and shamanism of north and middle India the following ele- 
ments are to be found: shaman schools or at least some systematic 
training of the candidates; an initiation; a personal tutelary spirit; a 
call by a spirit or deity” (p. 731). Among the paraphernalia, the win- 
nowing fan plays the most important part. “The winnow is an ancient 
element in the culture of the Munda peoples” (p. 732). Just like the 
Siberian shaman prepares for his trance by beating his drum, the sha- 
mans of north and middle India “‘try to achieve the same result by 
shaking rice in the winnow” (p. 733). This explains the almost total 
absence of the drum in central and north Indian shamanism. ‘The 
winnow has almost exactly the same function” (p. 733). The observa- 
tions on the shaman’s ladder and the magician’s pole (pp. 736-40) and 
on the ceremony of ‘‘calling back the shades of the dead” (pp. 748-50) 
are very interesting. But there is no evidence of the ritualistic accom- 
panying of the deceased’s souls to the abode of the dead, which is 
typical of the Altaic and Siberian shamans (see Le Chamanisme, pp. 
188 ff.). 

In conclusion, R. Rahmann thinks that ‘‘shamanism essentially 
consists in a specific relation to a tutelary spirit, which is manifested 
by the spirit’s taking hold of the shaman as its medium, or by its enter- 
ing into the shaman to invest him with higher knowledge and powers, 
above all with dominion over (other) spirits” (p. 751). This definition 
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meets the characteristics of Indian shamanism admirably, but it does 
not seem to apply to other forms of shamanism (central and north 
Asiatic, etc.). The elements of ascension (ladder, pole, shamanic tree, 
axis mundi, etc.), which the author has not neglected in this study, 
require a more subtle definition of shamanism. From a historical point 
of view, the author concludes that “shamanistic phenomena certainly 
occurred in India prior to the coming of Shaktism, and we should not 
suppose that the Munda peoples remained unaffected by them” (p. 
753). 


TIBET 


In the last ten years our knowledge of the Tibetan, pre-Buddhist Bon 
religion (see Le Chamanisme, pp. 381 ff.) has been perceptibly improved 
due mainly to the texts that were edited and translated by Helmut 
Hoffmann, Quellen zur Geschichte der tibetischen Bon-Religion (Akade- 
mie d. Wiss. u. Lit., Abhandlungen d. Geistes. u. Sozialwiss. Klasse 
(Wiesbaden, 1950], No. 4, pp. 129-443). A special chapter shows the 
relations between Bon and shamanism (pp. 197-210; see also pp. 146, 
179 ff.). The essence of it resumed in H. Hoffmann’s recent book, Die 
Religionen Tibets (Munich, 1956, pp. 13 ff.). Considerable documenta- 
tion is found in the monograph by René de Nebesky-Wojkowitz, 
Oracles and Demons of Tibet (The Hague, 1956, esp. chap. xxi, ‘“Tibet- 
an Oracles,” pp. 409 ff.; chap. xxvii, “Some Notes on Tibetan Sha- 
manism,” pp. 538 ff.). The author describes the vocation of the oracle 
priests (pp. 416 ff.) and the trances of the Bon mediums (pp. 428 ff.). 
In the chapter on shamanism he lists a whole series of analogies be- 
tween the Siberian and the Tibetan shamanistic symbolisms (the drum 
as a vehicle for flying, pp. 542 ff., the use of the arrow, p. 543, etc.). 

The Buddhists consider the pawo (men) and the nyen-jomo (women) 
as typical representatives of Bon. They are not dependent on the Bon 
monasteries of Sikkim and Bhutan, and ‘‘they seem to be a remnant of 
the earliest, unorganized Bon as it existed before the so-called “‘white 
Bon” (Bon dtkar) had developed after the example of Buddhism”? 
(Nebesky-Wojkowitz, op. cit., pp. 425 ff.). First they get possessed by 
the spirits of the dead; during their trance they enter into communica- 
tion with their tutelary divinities. As to the Bon mediums, one of their 
main functions was ‘‘to serve as the temporary mouth piece of the 
spirits of the dead, who had later to be conducted to the other world”’ 
(tbid., p. 428. The female shaman among the Lepcha also invokes the 
spirit of the deceased to come to her before being guided to the beyond ; 
see Nebesky-Wojkowitz, “Ancient Funeral Ceremonies of the Lep- 
chas,” Eastern Anthropologist [1951], pp. 33 ff.). 
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The Bon shaman as healer also searches for the soul of the sick (see 
H. Hoffmann, Quellen, pp. 177 ff.), which is a characteristically sha- 
manistic technique. An analogous ceremony takes place when the 
Tibetan exorcist is called in order to cure a sick person; he sets out to 
seek the patient’s soul (see the description of a séance of an exorcist in 
Lhassa by S. H. Ribbach, Drogpa Namgyal [Munich, 1940], pp. 187 ff.; 
see also H. Hoffmann, op. cit., pp. 205 ff.). Calling the soul of the sick 
back involves sometimes objects (threads of five different colors, ar- 
rows, etc.) and effigies. (Cf. ‘Calling the Soul: A Lamaist Ritual,” a 
text of the eighteenth century, translated and annotated by F. D. 
Lessing, In University of California Publications in Semitic Philology, 
XI [1951], 263 ff.) 

In what is called the state oracle, the prophetic trance, indispen- 
sable to ceremonial divination, has a pronounced parashamanistic 
character (Nebesky-Wojkowitz, Oracles and Demons of Tibet, pp. 
428 ff.; see also “Das tibetanische Staatsorakel,”” Archiv für Völker- 
kunde, III [Vienna, 1948], 186-55, by the same author). 

Dominik Schréder contributed an article of the utmost importance 
for the knowledge of the religious life of the Tu-jen, a Tibetan people 
living in the region of Kukunor (‘‘Zur Religion der Tujen des Siningge- 
bietes,” Anthropos, XLVII [1952], 1-79, 620-58, 822-70; XLVIII 
[1953], 202-59). He distinguishes three types of shamanism: the bo 
(shaman with a drum), the gurtum (the shaman-warrior) and ‘‘Idol- 
schamanismus (mit dem Speer-Wahrsager)” (pp. 235 ff.). He studies 
especially the gurtum, for this is the most charasteristic type (op. cit., 
pp. 237-48; see also “Zur Struktur des Schamanismus,” pp. 867-68, 
872-73, 877-78; L. M. Schram, The Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan 
border. Part II: Their Religious Life [Philadelphia, 1957], esp. pp. 
76 ff., 91 ff., also gives information on the shamanism of the Monguors 
of Si-ning, in Northeast China). Schréder’s monograph is a splendid 
work. It is one of the rare works in which a historical analysis is given 
of the various strata of Tibetan shamanism. 

S. Hummel has tried to give a similar analysis but on the basis of 
other principles. The main lines of his thought can be found in his 
“Grundzüge einer Urgeschichte der tibetischen Kultur” (Jahrbuch des 
Museums für Völkerkunde zu Leipzig, XIII (Leipzig, 1955], 73-134, 
esp. pp. 96 ff.) and in ‘‘Eurasiatische Traditionen in der tibetischen 
Bon-Religion (Opuscula ethnologica memoria Ludovici Biro sacra [Bu- 
dapest, 1959], pp. 165-212, esp. pp. 198 ff.). In the latter the author 
compares the various aspects of Bon shamanism not only with central 
and north Asiatic forms of shamanism but also with religious ideologies 
of the ancient Near East and of the Indo-Europeans. 
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M. Hermanns tries to prove in his monograph, The Indo-Tibetans 
(Bombay, 1954), that Lepcha shamanism differs from Bon-pa and 
Siberian shamanism and represents itself in a more archaic form (see 
pp. 49-59). 

David Snellgrove describes in his book, Buddhist Himalaya (Oxford, 
1957, pp. 265 ff.), a funeral ceremony at which he was present in 
Jiwong monastery. The rite involves the insertion of the deceased’s 
soul into an effigy which represents the deceased person kneeling, with 
his arms raised in supplication. The purpose of the ritual is to prevent 
the soul from becoming incarnated in one of the six worlds and, in- 
stead, to cause it to attain the region of Avalokitesvara (p. 274). How- 
ever, we are dealing here with a Buddhist-shamanistic syncretism. 
Making the deceased enter an effigy and guiding him through the hells 
and extra-human worlds are purely shamanic techniques (see the 
description of an analogous ritual of the Golds in Le Chamanisme, 
pp. 192-93). 

J. T. Rock continued the publication of his incomparable collections 
of Na-khi texts (see Le Chamanisme, pp. 390-93). One can find allu- 
sions to shamanistic practices in his impressive monograph, The Na- 
khi Naga Cult and Related Ceremonies (2 vols.; Rome, 1952; see, e.g., 
I, 299 ff. and passim). Rock devoted a whole book to the Zhi Mä cere- 
mony (“road teach” ceremony); in this ritual the soul of the deceased 
person is guided by the shaman (dto-mba) to the land of the ancestors 
(see The Zhi Mä Funeral Ceremony of the Na-khi, “Studia Instituti 
Anthropos,” IX [1955]; see esp. pp. 95 ff., 105 ff., 116 ff., 199 ff.). The 
same author has recently published ‘‘Contributions to the Shamanism 
of the Tibetan-Chinese Borderland” (Anthropos, LIV [1959], 796- 
818), of which the first part is devoted to the llii-bu, the genuine 
sorcerer of the Na-khi. The office of llü-bu was in ancient time most 
probably held by women (p. 797). The office is not hereditary, and 
one’s calling is manifested in an almost psychopathic crisis: the person 
who is called to become a llü-bu dances to the temple of a tutelary 
divinity. Above the image of the god ‘‘a number of red scarves are 
suspended on a rope.” If the godhead ‘‘approves of the man, one of the 
red scarves will drop on him.” If not, “the man is considered merely an 
epileptic or insane and taken home” (pp. 797-98; see Le Chamanisme, 
pp. 37 ff.). The spirits speak through the llü-bu during the séance, but 
they do not enter his body; he is not ‘‘possessed’’ (p. 800 and passim). 
The llü-bu accomplishes some typically shamanic exploits: he walks on 
fire and touches white-hot iron (p. 801). Rock gives also personal ob- 
servations on the nda-pa or Mo-so sorcerers of Yiin-nan, China (pp. 
801 ff.) and on the Tibetan srung-ma or guardian of the Faith (pp. 
806 ff.). 
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CHINA, KOREA, JAPAN 


We neglected to make use of the analysis by Wolfram Eberhardt, 
Lokalkulturen im alten China, I (Leiden, 1942); II (Peking, 1942), 
when we were writing our pages on shamanism in China (Le Cha- 
manisme, pp. 393-404). We remedied this omission in the English edi- 
tion of our book by taking into consideration W. Eberhardt’s notes on 
shamanism in the Yao culture (op. cit., II, 52 ff.) and especially his 
analysis of Chinese shamanism of the Tai type (II, 311 ff.) and of the 
Tungus type (II, 501 ff.). His study on the assimilation of shamanistic 
elements by neo-Taoism (II, 315 ff.) is also important. 

Eduard Erkes tried to demonstrate a shamanistic origin of the Chinese 
ancestor cult (see “Der schamanistische Ursprung des chinesischen Ahnen- 
kultes,” Sinologica, IT [Basel, 1950]). A. Waley presented and translated nine 
archaic poems, which, according to him, express shamanic experiences, The 
Nine Songs. A Study of Shamanism in Ancient China (London, 1955). H. 
Kremsmayer resumed the problem of Chinese shamanism in relation to rep- 
resentations of the soul (see ‘‘“Schamanismus und Seelenvorstellungen in alten 
China,” Archiv f. Völkerkunde, IX [Vienna, 1954], 66-78). Allan J. A. Elliott 
provided precious information on the spiritualistic cults in Singapore and their 
“shamanic” elements (see Chinese Spirit Medium Cults in Singapore [London, 
1955], esp. pp. 47 ff., 59 ff., 73 ff., 154 ff.) Finally, Derk Bodde has thrown light 
on some “shamanic” elements in the Chinese myths on the separation of 
Heaven and Earth in a collective work meant for non-specialists.1® 


Carl Hentze emphasized several times the shamanic symbolism that 
occurs in the ancient monuments of China and of northern Asia (see 
“Schamanenkronen zur Han-Zeit in Korea,” Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 
N.S., IX, 156-63; “Eine Schamanendarstellung auf eine Han-Relief,”’ 
Asia Major, N.F., I [1944], 44 ff.). The same author studied the sym- 
bolism of birds in his article “Le Symbolisme des oiseaux dans la 
Chine ancienne” (Sinologica, V [Basel, 1957], 65-92). Recently, 
Hentze has shown the importance of the symbolism of the shaman’s 
attire for an understanding of ancient Chinese religion and art (“Eine 
Schamanentracht und ihre Bedeutung fiir die altchinesische Kunst 
und Religion,” Ipek [unpublished MS, 1961)). 

Alfred Salmony thought he could recognize shamans in the figures 
of two dancers wearing antlers, engraved on a late Chou bronze vessel, 
supposedly found at Ch’ang-sha (see Antler and Tongue: An Essay on 
Ancient Chinese Symbolism and Its Implications [Ascona, 1954]). In a 
review of this book R. Heine-Geldern accepts this interpretation 


18 Cf. Mythologies of the Ancient World, edited and with Introduction by S. N. 
Kramer (New York, 1961), pp. 389 ff. See also J. J. Duyvendak, “A Chinese 
‘Divina Commedia,’ ”’ T’oung Pao, XLI (1952), 255-316; it deals with a rather late 
text (1597), which, nevertheless, contains older traditions, some of which are of 
Western origin (Iranian and Islamic). 
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(Artibus Asiae, XVIII [1955], 85-90) and reminds us that William 
Waston had already come to the same conclusion (see ‘‘A Grave 
Guardian from Ch’ang-sha,”’ British Museum Quarterly, XVII [1952], 
52-56). 

In Korea, where shamanism is documented as early as the Han pe- 
riod (see C. Hentze, ‘‘Schamanenkronen zum Han-Zeit in Korea”), 
male shamans wear women’s dress and are far outnumbered by sha- 
manesses (see W. Eberhardt, Lokalkulturen, II, 313 ff.; M. C. Hague- 
nauer, “Sorciers et sorcières de Corée,” Bulletin de la Maison Franco- 
Japonaise, II [Tokyo, 1929], 47-65). It is difficult to determine the 
“origin” of Korean shamanism; it may include southern elements, but 
the presence of staghorns on the shaman’s headdress of the Han period 
indicates relations with the stag cult characteristic of the ancient 
Turks (see Eberhardt, op. cit., pp. 501 ff.). In addition, the cult of the 
stag is typical of hunter and nomad cultures, in which shamanesses do 
not appear to play much of a role. The present predominance of 
shamanesses in Korea may be the result either of a deterioration in 
traditional shamanism or of influences from the south. 

The history of shamanism in Japan is likewise obscure, though we 
have ample data on modern shamanic practices, due especially to the 
labors of Nakayama Tarô and Ichirô Hori. Knowledge of the various 
aspects and phases of Japanese shamanism must await the publication 
of Masao Oka’s extensive work on the cultural history of ancient 
Japan (see Alexander Slawik, ‘“‘Kultische Geheimbiinde der Japaner 
und Germanen,” Wiener Beiträge zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, 
IV [Salzburg-Leipzig, 1936], 675-764; esp. pp. 677, 688 ff., 733, 757). 
As documented today, Japanese shamanism is rather far from sha- 
manism proper of the north Asian or Siberian type. It is primarily a 
technique of possession by ghosts and is practiced almost exclusively 
by women. According to Matthias Eder, the principal functions of the 
shamanesses are 

1. They summon a dead person’s soul from the beyond. In popular parlance 
this is called shinikuchi, i.e. “dead man’s mouth.” When they summon a living 
person’s soul from far away, it is called tkikucht, i.e. “mouth of a living per- 
son.” 2. They prophesy success or failure for the client: the popular term is 
kamikuchi, i.e. “mouth of the god.” 3. They expel disease and other evils and 
practice religious purification. 4. They ask their god the name of the medicine 
to be used against a particular illness. 5. They give information concerning 
lost objects. The services most often demanded of a shamaness are summoning 
the ghosts of dead persons and the souls of persons living at a distance, and 
divining good and bad fortune. Souls summoned from the beyond are in most 


cases those of parents and relatives, lovers or friends [Matthias Eder, “‘Scha- 
manismus in Japan,” Paideuma, VII, Heft 7 (1958), 367-80, esp. p. 368]. 
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Many shamanesses are blind from birth. In our day their “ecstasy” 
is factitious and crudely simulated (Eder, op. cit., p. 371). While the 
soul of the deceased is supposed to be speaking through her mouth, the 
shamaness plays with a pearl necklace or a bow (2b7d., p. 377). A can- 
didate is taught for a period of three to seven years by an accredited 
shamaness, after which the girl is married to her tutelary god. In some 
districts initiation also involves an exhausting physical ordeal, at the 
end of which the novice falls to the ground unconscious. Her reanima- 
tion is assimilated to “birth” (tanj6), and she dons wedding garments. 
The mystical marriage of the shamaness to her tutelary god appears to 
be an archaic custom. The “spirit-women gods” (mikogami), already 
documented in the Kojiki, the Nihongi, and other ancient sources are 
gods 
in whom a spirit woman [i.e., shamaness] is herself venerated as divine; later, 
gods born of a marriage between a spirit-woman and a god. Such spirit women 
are called “Divine Mothers” or “Holy Mothers.” The list in the Engishiki of 
gods venerated in shrines includes a whole series of these spirit-women gods 
(mikogami). In addition to these spirit women (miko) officially serving their 
god at shrines, there were also private so-called “one-night spouses” (ichiya- 
tsuma), whose partner was a wondering god who came to visit them (marebito). 
As an emblem of this special role, such women put a white-feathered arrow on 
the roof tree of their house. When a god summoned a woman to serve him at 
his shrine, she brought with her a rice-pot (meshibitsu, for keeping cooked rice 
hot; from this container the rice is served into the rice-bowls at table) and a 
pan, that is, implements such as are brought with her by a bride. Until recent 
times, coitus between a spirit woman and a priest of the shrine was part of 
her program of initiation. The god had himself represented [zbid., p. 374]. 


This marriage with a god suggests the custom of the Saoran sha- 
manesses—with the difference, however, that in Japan we do not find 
the intense personal ecstatic experience that is so striking in the case 
of the Saoran girl. In Japan, marriage with the tutelary god appears to 
be a result of the institution rather than a personal destiny. In addi- 
tion, there are certain elements that do not fit into the structure of 
feminine magic: for example, the bow and the horse (Eder, op. cit., p. 
378). All this leads us to think that we here have a hybrid and late 
phase of shamanism. On the other hand, the ‘‘spirit-women gods” and 
certain rituals pertaining to them can be compared with the char- 
acteristic features of matriarchy: female rulers of territorial states, 
female heads of families, matrilocal marriage, visitor marriage, matri- 
archal clan with clan exogamy, etc. (zbid., p. 379). 

Eder does not seem to have known Charles Haguenauer’s extensive 
work, Origines de la civilisation japonaise. Introduction à Vétude de la 
préhistoire du Japon (Vol. I, Paris, 1956). Although the author does 
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not discuss the origin of Japanese shamanism as such in this first vol- 
ume, he reminds us of a number of facts that, according to him, show 
similarities with Altaic shamanism: 

Ce qu’on sait, par example, du comportement et du rôle de la sorcière dans 
le Japon antique, en dépit même du soin que les rédacteurs des Annales im- 
périales ont apporté à faire le silence à son sujet et à parler uniquement de sa 
rivale, la pretrêsse-vestale, la m1-ko, qui avait pris rang, elle, parmi les ritualis- 
tes de la cour du Yamato, autorise, en effet, à l’identifier à la fois à sa 
collègue coréenne, la muday (...) et aux chamans féminins altaïques. La fonction 
essentielle de toutes les sorcières a consisté à faire descendre (jap.or.o-s.u) une 
âme dans un support (poteau sacré ou tout autre substitut) ou à incarner cette 
âme pour servir de truchement entre elles et les vivants, puis à la renvoyer. 
Qu'un poteau sacré ait servi lors des pratiques en question résulterait du fait 
même que le mot hasira (colonne) a servi, en japonais, de spécifique pour 
compter les êtres sacrés (cf. J.A., 1934, p. 122). D’autre part, les instruments 
de travail de la sorcière japonaise ont été ceux-là mêmes qu’emploient ses 
collègues du continent, à savoir, le tambour (...), des grelots (...), le miroir 
(...) et le sabre kata.na (un autre mot d’origine altaïque) dont les vertus anti- 
démoniaques sont illustrées par plus d’un trait dans le folklore japonais [op. 
cit., pp. 178-79]. 


We await the next volumes of Haguenauer’s work to hear at what 
stage and how Altaic shamanism—an almost exclusively masculine 
institution—became a constituent of a specifically feminine magical- 
religious tradition. Neither the sword nor the drum is an instrument 
that was originally part of the magic of women. The fact that they 
came to be used by shamanesses shows that they used to belong to 
sorcerers and shamans. (The attraction exerted by the magic achieve- 
ments of the other sex is rather well known; see Ehade, Birth and Re- 
birth, pp. 79 ff.) 


PREHISTORY OF SHAMANISM 


We devoted a chapter of Le Chamanisme to ‘Parallel Myths, Symbols 
and Rites” (pp. 404-29: dog and horse; shamans and smiths; “magical 
heat”; “magical flight”; the bridge and the ‘difficult passage”; the 
ladder; the road of the dead—ascension). It is not necessary to list all 
works that have been published on these various topics in the last ten 
years.!® The problem of the influences from the south on the prehistoric 
cultures of Siberia (Le Chamanisme, pp. 435 ff.) have given rise to an 
extensive literature. See especially Karl Jettmar, “The Karasuk Cul- 

19 The relations between shamans and blacksmiths have been discussed in our 
book Forgerons et alchimistes (Paris, 1956), esp. pp. 57 ff. (= “Smiths, Shamans 
and Mystagogues,” East and West, VI [Rome, 1955], 206-15) and in: H. Findeisen, 
Schamanentum, pp. 94 ff. For “inner heat” and ‘‘mastery over fire’ see Forgerons 
et alchimistes, pp. 81 ff.; Yoga (English trans.), pp. 330 ff.; Myths, Dreams and 


Mysteries (English trans., New York, 1961), pp. 92 ff. For “magic flight” see Yoga, 
p. 326 ff.; Myths, Dreams and Mysteries, pp. 99 ff. 
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ture and Its South-Eastern Affinities” (Bull. Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, No. 22 (Stockholm, 1950], pp. 83-126) ; ‘“The Altai before 
the Turks” (2bid., No. 23 [1951], pp. 185-223); in Karl J. Narr et al., 
Abriss der Vorgeschichte [Munich, 1957], pp. 154 ff. However, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that Siberian and central Asiatic sha- 
manism is part and parcel of the prehistoric culture of the Siberian 
hunters.” In fact, some recent contributions clearly demonstrated the 
“shamanic” elements of the religion of the paleolithic hunters. Hugo 
Kirchner gave an interpretation of the famous relief of Lascaux—with 
the bird-headed man and the bird perched on a post—as representing a 
shamanic trance.” The same author saw in the Kommandostdbé— 
rather mysterious objects found at prehistoric sites—drumsticks (op. 
cit., p. 279 ff.). If this interpretation is accepted, the prehistoric magi- 
clans would have used drums comparable to those of the Siberian 
shamans. It may be noted that drumsticks made of bone have been 
found on the island of Olenij in the Barents Sea, at a site dated about 
500 B.c. (see the reproduction in Findeisen, Schamanentum, Fig. 14; 
see also tbid., pp. 158 ff.). 

To conclude, Karl J. Narr has returned to the problem of “‘origin’”’ 
and chronology of shamanism in his important study ‘‘Barenzere- 
moniell und Schamanismus in der Aelteren Steinzeit Europas” (Saecu- 
lum, X [1959], 233-72). The author elucidates the influence of fertil- 
ity concepts (“Venus statueten’’) on the religious beliefs of the 
prehistoric north Asiatic hunters; but this influence did not disrupt the 
paleolithic heritage (p. 260). Narr tries in this article to state more 
precisely the relationship between the paleolithic cultures of Europe, 
where bear-ceremonialism and shamanism seem to occur (Lascaux), 
and the present Siberian and North American civilizations that are 
dominated by the same magico-religious complexes. His conclusions 


20 Cf. H. Findeisen, Schamanentum, pp. 18 ff.; F. Hangar, ‘‘The Eurasian Ani- 
mal Style and the Altai complex,” Artibus Asiae, 1952, pp. 171-94; K. J. Narr, in 
Studium Generale, 1954, pp. 199 ff.; “Interpretation altsteinzeitlicher Kunstwerke 
durch vélkerkundliche Parallelen,” Anthropos, L (1955), 513-45, esp. 543 ff. 


21 Cf. H. Kirchner, “Ein archaeologischer Beitrag zur Urgeschichte des Schama- 
nismus,” Anthropos, XLVII (1952), 244-86, esp. pp. 271 ff. J. Marringer (Vor- 
geschichtliche Religion [Einsiedeln, 1956], pp. 128 ff.) would rather think of a 
‘“Totengedächtnisbild.” However this may be, it is certain that the motif ‘‘bird 
perched on a post” is extremely archaic and is also a frequent symbol in shamanis- 
tic circles. It is found, for example, on the tombs of Yakut shamans. A Hungarian 
tdltos ‘‘had a stick or post before his hut and perched on the stick was a bird. He 
sent the bird wherever he would have to go” (G. Réheim, “Hungarian sha- 
manism,” p. 138; also by the same author, Hungarian and Vogul Mythology, pp. 
49 ff.). K. J. Narr is inclined to accept H. Kirchner’s interpretation; see esp., 
“‘Barenzeremoniell und Schamanismus,” pp. 252, 257 ff. 


22 See also “Interpretation altsteinzeitlicher Kunstwerke,” p. 525; see also in 
Abriss der Vorgeschichte, pp. 15-17. 
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are as follows: the animal skulls and bones found in the paleolithic 
European sites (ca. 50,000-30,000 years old) can be interpreted as 
ritual offerings; the magico-religious conception of the periodical re- 
turn to life of the animals, reeommencing from their bones, had prob- 
ably become crystallized at the same time and in relation to the 
same rites; the Asiatic and North American bear-ceremonialism is 
rooted in this Vorstellungswelt. Some time later the oldest forms of 
shamanism in western Europe (Lascaux, ca. 25,000 years old) can be 
noticed, with the plastic representations of the bird, the tutelary spir- 
it, and the ecstatic (p. 271). 

It is up to the experts to judge the validity of this chronology given 
by Narr. At any rate, the antiquity of “shamanic” rituals and symbols 
seems to be settled. What remains to be established more accurately is 
whether those documents that have come to light through prehistori- 
cal discoveries represent the first expressions of a shamanism în statu 
nascendi or whether they form only the first documents available to us 
at present of a religious complex of an older date that, however, had 
not been expressed ‘‘plastically”” (designs, ritual objects, etc.) before 
the epoch of Lascaux. 


POSTSCRIPT 
The attention that has been given to shamanism for some time by 
scholars of various specializations and orientations shows that we are 
now fortunately beyond the stage where this religious phenomenon 
was assimilated to some mental disease (“‘arctic hysteria,” meryak, 
menerik, etc.). There is general agreement nowadays that shamanism 
is to be regarded as a chapter in the history of mysticism. But there are 
still other aspects or functions of shamanism that should be brought to 
light. We have tried to bring to mind some of them in the Epilogue to 
the English translation of Le Chamanisme, of which we may be allowed 
to quote some passages. The shamans have played an essential role in 
the defense of the psychic integrity of the community. They are pre- 
eminently the antidemonic champions; they combat not only demons 
and disease but also the black magicians. It is hard for us to imagine 
what such a shamanism can represent for an archaic society. In the 
first place, it is the assurance that human beings are not alone in a 
foreign world, surrounded by demons and the “forces of evil.” In addi- 
tion to the gods and supernatural beings to whom prayers and sacri- 
fices are addressed, there are “specialists in the sacred,” men able to 
“see” the spirits, to go up into the sky and meet the gods, to descend 
to the netherworld and fight the demons, sickness, and death. The 
shaman’s essential role in the defense of the psychic integrity of the 
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community depends above all on this: Men are sure that one of them is 
able to help them in the critical circumstances produced by the in- 
habitants of the invisible world. It is consoling and comforting to 
know that a member of the community is able to see what is hidden 
and invisible to the rest and to bring back direct and reliable informa- 
tion from the supernatural worlds. 

It is as a further result of his ability to travel in the supernatural 
worlds and to see the superhuman beings (gods, demons, spirits of the 
dead, etc.) that the shaman has been able to contribute decisively to 
the knowledge of death. In all probability many features of “funerary 
geography,” as well as some themes of the mythology of death, are the 
result of the ecstatic experiences of shamans. The lands that the sha- 
man sees and the personages that he meets during his ecstatic Journeys 
in the beyond are minutely described by the shaman himself, during or 
after his trance. The unknown and terrifying world of death assumes 
form; it is organized in accordance with particular patterns; finally, it 
displays a structure and, in the course of time, it becomes familiar and 
acceptable. In turn, the supernatural inhabitants of the world of death 
become visible; they show form, display a personality, even a biogra- 
phy. Little by little the world of the dead becomes knowable, and 
death itself is evaluated primarily as a rite of passage to a spiritual 
mode of being. In the last analysis, the accounts of the shamans’ 
ecstatic journeys contribute to “‘spiritualizing” the world of the dead, 
at the same time that they enrich it with wondrous forms and figures. 

We have referred to the likenesses between the accounts of sha- 
manic ecstasies and certain epic themes in oral literature (Le Chama- 
nisme, pp. 195 ff., 335 ff., 349 ff.). The shaman’s adventures in the other 
world, the ordeals that he undergoes in his ecstatic descents below and 
ascents to the sky, suggest the adventures of the figures in popular 
tales and the heroes of epic literature. Probably a large number of epic 
“subjects” or motifs, as well as many characters, images, and clichés 
of epic literature, are, finally, of ecstatic origin, in the sense that they 
were borrowed from the narratives of shamans describing their jour- 
neys and adventures in the superhuman worlds. 

It is likewise probable that the pre-ecstatic euphoria constituted one 
of the universal sources of lyric poetry. In preparing his trance, the 
shaman drums, summons his spirit helpers, speaks a ‘‘secret lan- 
guage” or the “animal language,” imitating the cries of beasts and 
especially the songs of birds. He ends by obtaining a “‘second state” 
that provides the impetus for linguistic creation and the rhythms of 
lyric poetry. Poetic creation still remains an act of perfect spiritual free- 
dom. Poetry remakes and prolongs language; every poetic language be- 
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gins by being a secret language, that is, the creation of a personal uni- 
verse, of a completely closed world. The purest poetic act seems to re- 
create language from an inner experience that, like the ecstasy or the 
religious inspiration of ‘‘primitives,’’ reveals the essence of things. It is 
from such linguistic creations, made possible by pre-ecstatic ‘‘inspira- 
tion,” that the “secret languages” of the mystics and the traditional 
allegorical languages will later crystallize. 

Something must also be said concerning the dramatic structure of 
the shamanic séance. We refer not only to the sometimes highly elabo- 
rate “staging” that obviously exercises a beneficial influence on the 
patient. But every genuinely shamanic séance ends as a spectacle 
unequaled in the world of daily experience. The fire tricks, the “‘mir- 
acles’”’ of the rope- or mango-trick type, the exhibition of magical 
feats, reveal another world—the fabulous world of the gods and magi- 
cians; the world in which everything seems possible; where the dead 
return to life and the living die only to live again; where one can dis- 
appear and reappear instantaneously; where the ‘laws of Nature” are 
abolished; and where a certain superhuman “freedom” is exemplified 
and made dazzlingly present. 

It is difficult for us, modern men, to imagine the repercussions of 
such a spectacle in a “primitive” community. The shamanic ‘‘mir- 
acles” not only confirm and reinforce the pattern of the traditional 
religion, they also stimulate and feed the imagination, demolish the 
barriers between dream and present reality, open windows upon 
worlds inhabited by the gods, the dead, and the spirits. 

These few remarks on the cultural creations made possible or stimu- 
lated by the experiences of shamans must suffice. What a magnificent 
book remains to be written on the ecstatic “sources” of epic and lyric 
poetry, on the prehistory of dramatic spectacles, and, in general, on 
the fabulous worlds discovered, explored, and described by the ancient 
shamans! 
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